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“YE DID IT NOT TO ME.” 


BY C. J. LOOMIS. 
* Then Sball He answer and say unto them, inas- 
mach as ye did it not toone of the least of these, 
ye did it not to Me.” 


A child came in at the open door, 

And bashfully stood on the schoolroom floor ; 

Tattered and barefoot, and freckled and 
tanned, 

A worn old book in her dimpled hand; 

But I saw nothing, as she stood there, 

Only her marvelous, beautiful hair. 


It seemed like a misplaced glory, lent 

Perhaps from the head of her patron saint ; 

Red as a flame, and bright as gold, 

Over her shoulders bare it rolled 

In ripple, and curl, and sunbright wave, 

With the auburn warmth o’er which artists 
rave. 


Sunburnt and plain was the Irish child; 
Her form uncouth, and her manners wild; 
Rude and neglected, and poor, and mean, 
Was all of life she had ever seen; 

But a princess royal might have prayed 
For the crown of that little Irish maid. 


She sat just there, by the schoolroom wall — 
There, where the softest light doth fall 
Down through the elm-tree’s trailing tress. 
The ragged lassie would little guess 

I put her there for the strong effect 

Of sun and shadow, all mottled and flecked, 


All changing and wonderful, with its beams 
Losing themselves amid warmer gleams 

Of the tangled, auburn mass of hair, 

That fell, like a halo, round her there. 

Yes; there she sat, with studious look 
Poring over her spelling-book. 


One day I missed her. The small bright 
head, 

With its wealth of curls, on a pauper’s bed 

Was tossing, and throbbing in wild unrest; 

And soen a presence —a phantom guest— 

Came in at the door; and then they said 

Dear little Irish Katie was dead — 


Dead and gone; and would come no more 
Over the threshold of yonder door — 
Vanished forever from my sight, 

Like a whir of wings, or a meteor light, 
I know not whither; I may not see 

Into that dark futurity. 


I need not watch for the glancing head ; 

I need not list for the shy, quick tread ; 
And my heart is heavy and numb with pain 
When I think she will never come again! 
And think — ah me — of so little done 

For the soul immortal that has passed on. 


I might have scattered some goodly seed, 
For that mental garden was rich indeed. 
The casket, albeit plain, enshrined 

A willing, obedient, loving mind. 

I might have done many a kindly thing 
For her whose spirit has taken wing. 


And I think of the issues of that great day, 

When earth, like a scroll, shall be rolled 
away ; 

I think of the Master’s grieved look, 

When He reads that page from His awful 
book ; 

And what I shall say to that mournful page 

Of Katie’s neglected pilgrimage, 








OBLIGATIONS OF THE WORLD TO 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


4n Address delivered before the Evan- 
aelical Alliance in New York, 
BY eEy. T. M. EDDY, D. D. 


S“oncluded.] 
HUMAN ~ary 


If demonstration had be.. 
to the oneness of humanity, thé, have 
given it. They have observed mat 
hood under all skies, beside all waters, 
and in all latitudes. They have noted 
the influence of climate and surround- 
ings, have studied it in the modifica- 
tions of zone, ancestry, color, habits. 
We take the synthesis of their obser- 
vations, and believe the brotherhood of 
man, affirming that old Pauline dogma, 
‘God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions for to dwell on the face of the 
earth” — that all are related at once to 
the first and second Adam, him of the 
creation, and Him of the Incarnation! 
They report it everywhere subject to 
the same conditions. It is nowhere 
“evolved,” nowhere ‘ developed,” but 
“verywhere ‘* born” of human parent- 
Ase. It is corrupted by the same agen- 
“les, debased by the same vices, smit- 
ten by the same griefs, and hurrying 


ee to the same inevitable 
end, 


wanting 


Wien? 
Missions have found, under al! tra- 


.|salvation; they trace the weary fur- 


of revealed truth: matter created, the 
world formed, a commenced humanity, 
the temporary triumph of evil, a com- 
ing or accomplished redemption, and, 
at last, some mode of retribution. Un- 
der all phases, they find manhood an- 
swering <o the great facts of Christian- 
ity: at the first, the whele creation 
groaning and travailing together ir 
pain— sad unity of sin and sorrow; 
they find that creation, though made 
subject unto vanity, capable of accept- 
ing the Saviour, and through Him, 


longs of sin and curse; but they prove 
that by one way of faith men of all na- 
tions and latitudes come to one re- 
demption through Incarnation and 
Atonement, and rejoicing in one ex- 
perience, gather about the elder Broth- 
er, one holy, undivided, indivisible, 
catholic Church, the ecumenic new 
creation ! 

Protestant missions are the world’s 
fraternizers. They are based on the 
ideas of the brotherhood of blood, the 
brotherhood of the fall, the brother- 
hood of redemption, and the priesthood 
of believers. They affirm that man — 
any man — is more precious than fine 
gold; a man—any man—than the 
golden wedge of Ophir. 

COMMERCE, 


Its obligations to Christian missions 
are simply incalculable. They mean 
the transportation of a great multitude 
of laborers across, if not entirely 
around the world. In Protestant mis- 
sions it is meant that Christian families 
are the ‘‘ good seed of the kingdom,” 
and must be planted abroad for the 
growing of Christian civilization. These 
—and they have been a great multi- 
tude —has commerce carried to, and 
sometimes from, far-off ports, and with 
them also must be conveyed some of 
the comforts of civilization. Has all 
this been nothing? Has it not stored 
many a keel, and thronged many a 
deck? Has it meant nothing to dealers 
in exchanges and credits? Extinguish 
missions, and you jar the whole circum- 
ference of trade. 

The gospel creates new wants. — 
Preached among barbarians, it finds 
them naked; they hear its voice, and 
are ashamed; it is the evangel of sal- 
vation and decency. Conversion de- 
mands clothing — clean at that — and 
clothing means wool and flax and cot- 
ton ; means spindles and looms; means 
leather and lasts; and they mean the 
iron and steel of England, Pennsylva~ 
nia, of Russia and Ohio — mean the 
carrying commerce of Christian pow- 
ers. The smallest mission station 
among the Himalayahs, beside the Zam- 
besi, or in the heart of ‘‘ far Cathay,” 
is a new belt slipped on the great drum 
of Christian civilization ! 

Conversion means a home. The 
Church of the congregation must grow 
out of the churches of the household. 
Ahome! It means a house, with door 
and windows, floor and ceiling. It 
means cooking and washing. Calcu- 
late the material agencies which com- 
bine to produce it! What saw-mills 
rasp their coarse music; what nails 
drop in fiery haste; what tons of sand 
carted into glass-works ; what kilns set 
ablaze; what quarries opened! The 
humblest home in Europe or America 
levies contributions on cosmopolitan 
commerce and invention, and is as 
marvelous an exposition of universal 
industry as the one under the imperial 
patronage of Francis Joseph. 

Missions demand schools. They may 
be opened only to ery, ‘‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God,” but they find directly 
that pastors and teachers are indis- 
solubly associated. Commerce must 
hasten to carry the machinery of the 
school, and each one opened abroad 
means a freighted argosy from home. 


DISCONTENT. 
It is true that missions breed discon- 
tént. They mean to do so, and are not 
fruitful else. Their teaching excites 
revolt against ignorance and squalor, 
as well as against sin; stirs men in the 
dark to ery out for light; stirs restless- 
ness until soul, body and spirit shall be 
wholly sanctified. It means to sound 
the tocsin of revolution until the day of 
universal disenthralment. 

And then God means that each man 
shits somehow aid in the uplifting of 
every Ou. man ; and means that travel, 
trade, indust, anq commerce shall be 
factors in the eqaae..y of an infinite con- 
tent. Missions are gyant couriers of 
commerce. They bring Hindostan to our 
doors, and our missionary villg of ex- 
change the medium ofits foreign trade, 
in great part, at least. They open 
Japan, China and Africa. They are 
the inspiration of travel; they are the 
hostelries of tourists, the signal stations 
of observers, the sanitariums of sick and 
outward sojourners; and within their 
compounds are the cemeteries in which, 
with reverential Christian rites, is laid 
to rest the dust of such as fall by the 
way. 

The missions of one American de- 
nomination mark, just now, the course 
of a Bishop and seven traveling com- 
panions around the world. From this 
city, with faces westward, they went, 





Mongolians of the Pacific coast ; went-! 
ward to Japan, halting for work and 

rest with the mission in Yokohama; 

westward to Foo-chow, Kiukiang, and 

Peking ; still westward to India ; thence 

to Turkey ; then homeward, still facing 

west, and moving by the watch-fires 
and minstrelsy of Christian missions. 

They give tourists a sense of safety. 
They have already manifolded travel in 
China, and are causing Japan to be 
reckoned a pleasant neighborhood for 
the summer vacation of American cler- 
gymen, if they have not leisure for ex- 
tended travel. They have ended na- 
tional isolation, and made political sol- 
itude an impossibility. They have 
multiplied the arguments for peace. 
and helped humanity onward toward 
the era of universal brotherhood. 

Then let Literature return its grace- 
ful acknowledgments for their multifold 
materiel and grand inspirations. Let 
Science—the true Science that is brave 
enough to be candid, wise enough to see 
— Science the true, not the spurious — 
confess how much it owes them for ex- 
plorations, observations, confirmations, 
for stores unlocked, mysteries unsealed, 
cabinets filled, and countless facts clas- 
sified and unclassified. And let Com- 
merce gracefully dip her flaunting col- 
ors before her adventurous pathfinders, 
her faithful station-keepers, her brave 
coast-guards, and generous purveyors. 
And let these three — Literature, Sci- 
ence and Commerce — reverently wor- 
ship Him who said, ‘*Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations.” 








DR. TYNG AMONG THE THEO- 
LOGUES. 


BV REV. D. SHERMAN, D. D. 


Theological seminaries have often 
been very exclusive clans. Founded 
by sects, to intensify and promote the 
spread of particular dogmas, rather 
than the broad science of theology it- 
self, they warn off all the tribe who are 
not abie to pronounce their Shibbo- 
leth, thereby narrowing and cramping 
their course of instruction, and failing 
to produce in their students that com- 
pleteness and harmony of character se- 
cured only by a study of the varied 
phases of truth, and so indispensable to 
the highest efficiency in the sacred 
office. The men they produce are one- 
sided, educated to search in a single 
direction for truth; they are not seldom 
narrow and bigoted, trained to look 
through a colored glass which gives to 
all truth their particular denomination- 
alhue. They do not so much educate 
Christian heralds, as intense and bitter 
sectaries, who preach their isms, and 
set their little tenets in front of the 
great fundamentals of the gospel. Of 
course such preaching and preachers 
must repel all candid and thoughtful 
minds, who entertain prejudice, not 
so much against the glorious gospel 
itself, as against the particular colors 
it assumes under this narrow instruc- 
tion. 

To this exclusiveness and narrow- 
ness the catholicity and breadth of the 
Boston University afford a commenda- 
ble contrast. Impressed with the value 
of all truth, the conductors of this 
young institution search it out along all 
the lines of human investigation. Cross 
lights lend clearness and intensity, as 
well as variety to the view; and hence, 
not only in the more secular depart- 
ments, such as Law, Medicine, Music 
and the Liberal Arts, but even in that 
of Theology also, they covet instruction 
from the leaders of thought in other 
sections of the Church. 

Of this we have a fine instance in the 
recent course of lectures delivered by 
Dr Tyng, of New York, on the Pastoral 
Care, to the theological students. It 
was really one of the best courses ever 
given on this subject, admirable alike 
in the theme and treatment, and full of 
the marrow and spirit of the gospel. 
It was the message of a noble Church- 
man to the Methodisis—a ritualist 
teaching the sons of Wesley how to 
render the pastoral office most effective 
without the ritual. It was a rare 
treat to Boston theology, which ought 
to improve by the dispensation of so 
much and such fresh truth. 

In glancing back at the course, many 
things are recalled worthy to be repeat- 
ed. And first of all, we would empha- 
size the man himself; for it does not 
often happen that the man is so appo- 
site an illustration of his theme. The 
ripe and golden words of the lecturer 
were not, as is too often the case, mere 
theory, but emanated from fifty years 
Of faithful and fruitful experience in 
the pasture] work ; as though he would 
say to the audience, with each qualifica- 
tion demanded, This is attainable; see 
me. The man preached eyen mere than 
his theme, as he stood forth modestly, 
but boldly —a patriarch in years and 
wisdom, and an apostle like St. John 
in the depth, tenderness, and gentle- 
ness of his love for the souls of men, 
and the intensity and earnestness with 
which he yearned to give utterance to 
it. The divine, but subdued flame that 
consumed his own soul, burst forth in 
tone and manner, kindiing the audience 








ditions acid 
‘Hons and errors, the primitive rocks 


ingering for a brief space among the 


to enthusiasm by his simple bat winged 


and electric words, mingling in silvery 
and musical sentences, so instinct with 
life and spirit. The man was an ap- 
propriate medium — a transparent lamp, 
through which the divine light stream- 
ed forth upon the audience. If we 
may so say, he bore about him an at- 
mosphere which warmed the hearer as 
well as himself, and mellowed and 
beautified the truths he came to dis- 
pense. Of course, truths uttered by 
such a man assume fresh and attract- 
ive features, a few of which we may 
notice briefly in passing. 

The importance of the pastoral work, 
in distinction from mere preaching, 
was forcibly and faithfally urged. ‘The 
two departments of Christian work are 
divinely conjoined, and ought never to 
be divorced. The mere preacher is a 
man with one leg; and if the mere 
pastor can get on somewhat better than 
the preacher with the other leg, he will 
still, like Jacob, go halting all his life- 
time. The preacher needs to be inti- 
mate with the people to know how to 
preach ; the pastor needs to preach in 
public to give him facility in private 
discourse with the members of his flock. 
That God calls some men to be preach- 
ers and others to be pastors, has no 
foundation in the Bible, and is not 
commended by experience. In this 
view the lecturer was thoroughly Wes- 
leyan, giving a beautiful exposition, in 
fact, of our founder's directions on pas- 
toral work in the Discipline, ¥189-200: 
** But, it is objected, ‘ this will take up 
so much time that we shall not have 
leisure to follow our studies.’ Gaining 
knowledge is good, but saving souls is 
better. If you ean do but one, let 
your studies alone. We ought to throw 
by all the libraries in the world rather 
than be guilty of the loss of one soul. 
Write this upon your heart, and it will 
be worth more to you than a year's 
study.” The words of Wesley give the 
view of Dr. Tyng. 

In the prominence given to the Word 
of God, as an instrument of pastoral 
teaching, he was again entirely Wes- 
leyan and apostolic. Methodism began 
in the study of the Word of God, and 
the early preachers bore off their many 
and splendid victories in the use of this 
sword of the spirit. They had not 
many books — the Bible, the Discipline, 
and hymn-book often constituting their 
entire library, so that they became ac- 
customed to speak in the words which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth, both in their 
public and private ministrations. Was 
not this one cause of their efficiency ? 
Human words are not quick and pow- 
erful, like those of the Bible; and when 
we come to mix them with our teach- 
ing, the instruction loses a measure of 
its force and impressiveness. Dr. Pay- 
son, after leaving college, spent a 
whole year in the reading of the Bible, 
desiring to familiarize his memory with 
the language, and to imbue his mind 
and heart with the spirit of the sacred 
record. The little book, when eaten by 
the preacher, will not produce, as in 
the case of the prophet, bitterness in 
the belly, but great sweetness and 
fruitfulness in the life. The words of 
one so taught will drop as honey from 
the honey-comb. 

Again, his teaching was eminently 

practical. Capable of constructing ele- 
gant and fascinating theories, he nev- 
ertheless confined himself to the les- 
sons of experience. An old man, who 
had measured a large part of the jour- 
ney, he stops, as his sun declines, to tell 
his younger brethren how to win in the 
race. Theories are good for nothing 
till they are tested, and are pretty sure, 
like the big balloon, to collapse in test- 
ing. No man succeeds by methods 
theoretically adopted. It is a great 
thing to get our impracticable theories 
dashed in pieces; it often takes half a 
life-time, and then draws our eye- 
teeth. But we are not able to do much 
till that sort of rubbish is removed ; 
and then, with the ground clear, we are 
left, or rather driven, to adopt God's 
way, which we thought too simple, but 
which when tried proves to be a medi- 
um of divine power. The foolishness 
of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God stronger than men. 
It is a fortunate thing with most of us 
to be turned from our paths. The 
idea of unity of purpose, or devotion 
to a single work as an element of pas- 
toral success, extended, like a golden 
thread, through the entire web and 
woof of his lectures. This one thing 
the pastor should continue to do. Life 
is not long enough, and his work too 
responsible to admit of divided or re- 
laxed effort. 
But finally, the emphasis he laid upon 
the religious life as a qualification for 
the duties of the sacred office, consti- 
tuted a crowning excellence of these 
lectures. Men that would preach the 
Gospel must be fully saved, and di- 
vinely called to their work. The ex- 
cellency of the power is of God. Suc- 
cess is always a birthmark, either in 
generation or regeneration. The men 
of this world win who are born to it; 
but ministers, because they are born 
from above. In the church, nobility 
stands on the second birth instead of 
the first. 





about culture as an indispensable qual- 
ification for the ministry, to the no lit- 
tle dismay of those of us who do not 
understand much about that mysteri- 
ous and awful subject. The display 
of Greek and Hebrew roots, the un- 
folding of the depths of German pbhi- 
losophy and philology, and the marshal- 
ing of the isms and ologies untold, 
asso many bulls to be taken by the 
horns, causes no little trembling in the 
ranks of the meek and unpretentious 
brethren, and would, no doubt, scare 
the unlettered apostles, if present, 
quite out of the ministry. Surely most 
of us would require divine inspiration 


some of these scholastic standards. 

But in the face of a great amount of 
this sort of nonsense, it was refreshing 
to hear a scholar give the elements of 
pastoral efficiency very much as Paul 
or John would have done, bringing out 
in bold relief the divine and experi- 
mental features, and throwing the hu- 
man into the remote background. The 
greatest natural talent is useless unless 
moulded and guided by the Spirit; the 
smallest is honored when consecrated 
to divine use. In the great Gospel 
house there is use for Peter as well as 
Paul, both being alike qualified for 
their work by the same Holy Ghost. 

This course of lectures, so imbued 
with the spirit of the Gospel, and em- 
bodying the true ideal of the qualifica- 
tions for the ministry, will, when pub- 
lished, prove a rival of Beecher’s prac- 
tical work on preaching, and bless many 
more in the reading than in the origi- 
nal delivery. 








THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN 
MODERN POETRY. 
BY REY. JOSEPH PULLMAN. 


Poets are the best historians of their 
times. In their works, as in a mirror, 
we behold the religion, the morals, the 
philosophy and the tendency of their 
age. David’s Psalms reveal the faith 
and philosophy of Judaism infinitely 
better than the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. Lucretius’ great poem de- 
lineates the eclipse of fuith in ancient 
Rome, from whose dark womb sprang 
the Empire. Dante is the poet of the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages, when 
submission was the soulof virtue. His 
Inferne could not have been written in 
an earlier or later age. Milton is the 
poet of Puritanism — that brief and 
magnificent revival of Judaism, which 
produced the greatest Ruler and sub- 
limest poet that Englandeverhad. As 
Dante was the poet of the infallible 
Church, so Milton was of the infallible 
Book. 

We move forward a century, and 
come to Pope, the poet of Nature. The 
court of Charles and the reaction from 
Puritanism have done their work. 
Deism is dominant among the popular 
writers. The universe is a machine. 
Now the ‘‘ Essay on Man” is written. 
Yet we will mistake if we fancy that 
Pope represented the masses. The 
masses in England have never been 
skeptical. Pope was the poet of a 
coterie of philosophers. Half-way from 
Pope to Tennyson, the poet of to-day, 
stands Wordsworth, the author of 
The Excursion. He has described him- 
self as a priest of the God of nature: 


“Me didst Thou constitute a priest of Thine.” 


He is devout and religious. Nature is 
his Temple, and like an ancient patri- 
arch, he does service at the altar of the 
Hills. 

** How beautiful this dome of sky, 

And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed ! 
At Thy command, how awful! ” 

Tennyson is the religious poet of our 
time, the historian of the faith of the 
middle of the 19th century, which is a 
faith in nature, in an inspired Bible 
and in God, more clearly seen, more 
truly loved and served, than in any 
former age. 

The faith of to-day is very unlike 
that of Dante, or of Milton or of Pope. 
‘“‘In Milton,” says A. S. Farrar, the 
appeal is made to the revelation of 
God in the Book ; in Pope, to the reve- 
lation of God in nature; in Tennyson, 
to the revelation in man’s soul, the 
type of the infinite Spirit, and inter- 
preter of God’s universe and of God’s 
Book.” 

It is not my task to defend the great 
merits of Tennyson as a poet. I pre- 
sent him as a representative of the 
modern poetic spirit, and as an illus- 
tration of the religious opinions of 
our times. Emerson, Matthew Arnold 
and Cariyle represent eddies. If we 
would find the great stream of convic- 
tion and hope which makes the civiliza- 
tion of to-day, and which will control] 
that of tomorrow, we must go to the 
great poets of our time. 

It is favorable to the representative 
character of Tennyson that he is not an 
extremist in any sense. He does not 
aspire to bea Reformer. He claims no 
illumination in social, political or re- 
ligious questions. He carries no ham- 
mer for the idols of the age. But he 
represents the culture, the tastes and 
the contentment of the intelligent, well- 
to-do classes. What then are his opin- 


by 





to bring us into the neighborhood of 


| 
In our day yery much has been said ions, and what is the burden of his 


song? As a poet, he is profoundly re- 
ligious. The universe is to him a 
temple. There is a God. All things 
are sacred, and he moves about as a 
priest ministering in the divine pres- 
ence. He is not a prophet, burdened 
with the woes of his time, announcing 
reform or doom, nor an apostle bearing 
new gospels, but a priest who quietly 
ministers according to the established 
usage, and is well contented with the 
cultus in which he was born. 

But this contentment springs not from 
indifference, nor from unbelief, but 
from the deep conviction that every- 
thing isin the old. He comes not to 
destroy, but to fulfil. He has new les- 
sons, and yet they are not new, so much 
as old lessons still unread. He is hope- 
ful of everything, for is there not a 
God? He has universal sympathies, 
and despises nothing, and listening 
down the grooves of change, he hears 
in the distance the bells of Time 

* Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

But while Tennyson is a religious 
poet, he is not the poet of Religion, 
much less is he the poet of any distinct 
phase or school of Christianity. He 
has been charged with pantheism. It 
is true, in some of his peems he speaks 
for pantheism, but he is a Christian. 
His God is not far-off, but near; near 
and everywhere; and this blessed om- 
nipresence seems at times to obscure 
His personality. 

‘Speak to Him, Thou, for He hears, and spirit 
with spirit can meet ; 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet.” 

Pantheism knows no immortality, 
but Tennyson looks hopefully, lovingly 
to a better world. He commits Wel- 
lington not to a pantheon of distin- 
guished memozies, but to the keeping 
of God and Christ : 


‘* We doubt not that for one so true, 

There must be nobler work to do 

Than when he fought at Waterloo; 

And victor he must ever be, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 

But speak no more of his renown ; 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

%God accept him! Christ receivehim!” 

The In Memoriam, the noblest requi- 
em ever sung over a Christian grave, 
is full of Christ and love and immor- 
tality. F. W. Robertson, when con- 
fessing that he knew little of the future 
life, said, ‘‘ to my mind and heart the 
most satisfactory things that have been 
ever said on the future life are con- 
tained in the In Memoriam.” The pro- 
logue gives the key note of the poem, 
in the very first stanza: — 

“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove.” 

In ‘‘ Guinevere,” Arthur takes sad 
leave of his faithless wife, whose golden 
hair bathes his feet as she grovels be- 
fore him, but he hopes to gather up his 
domestic joys again in the presence of 
Christ : 


‘“*Let no man dream but that I love thee still, 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father, Christ. 
Hereafter, in that world where all are pure, 
We, too, may meet before high God, and 

thou 

Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and 

know 

I am thy husband — not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope.” 

Nor does Tennyson stumble at the 
miracles of the New Testament. In 
his great Lamentation he would inquire 
of Lazarus, raised from the dead, some- 
thing from the home of his friend : — 

** Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 

The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 

He told it not, or something sealed 

The lips of that Evangelist.’ 


And yet Tennyson is not the poet of 
the Church. He is the Laureate of a 
Christian nation. He cares more about 
humanity than about a fragment of the 
race within the pale of a set of articles. 
In opinions, he must be placed with his 
friend Maurice, and generally with the 
‘*Broad Church” of English Theolo- 
gians. 

In 1854, when Maurice was rejected 
at King’s College, London, because he 
did not believe in eternal punishment, 
Tennyson invited him, in a famous po- 
em, to the Isle of Wight : 

“ For being of that honored few 

Who give the Devil himself his due, 

Should eighty thousand college councils 
Thunder ‘ anathema,’ friend, at you ; 
Should all our Churchmen, in spite 

At you, so careful of the right, 

Yet one lay-hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight.” 


Only one thing more remains to be 
said. Tennyson, like all great poets, 
is hopeful of the future. The true poet 
has the prophetic instinct, and the great 
prophet is by nature a poet. It is not 
without a deep reason that the Hebrew, 
Latin, and other ancient languages 
have each a single word to designate 
the prophet and the poet. Forward- 
looking is the attitude of the t; 
progress, his watchword ; and Tenny- 
son beholds tlie seene of man’s history 





shifting and shifling, 





*Till the war-drum throbL’d no longer, and the 

battle-flags were furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of 

the world.” 

So also concerning the world-to-come 

he is hopeful, and trusts that Infinite 

Love will find ways of His own to over- 

come evil with good : — 

“O, yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood : 

That nothing walks with aimless fect . 

That not one liie shall be destroy’d, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 

And yet this is not a matter of faith 
to him, but of hope. It may be but a 
** dream.” 

“Behold, we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 

At last — far off — at last, to all, 

er change to spring.” 

Is th Laureate an exceptional think- 
er, as was Pope? Or is he the exponent 
of a wide-spread and irresistible faith 
which, while a few philosophers are 
sneering at it or denying its existence, 
goes on building up and breaking down 
empires, and making the history of our 
world? Surely he is this last. 





PREACHING CHRIST. 

Dr. South declared that the text, the 
theme, the language, and the applica- 
tion of a sermon should be Christ. 
The following will illustrate the mean- 
ing: — 

A young man had been preaching in 
the presence of a venerable divine, 
and after he was done, he went to the 
old minister, and said: — 

“What do you think of my ser- 
mon?” 

‘* A very poor sermon indeed.” 

‘‘Poor sermon,” said the young maa; 
‘*it took me a long time to study it.” 

** Aye, no doubt of it.” 

“Why, did you not think my expla- 
nation of the text a very good ome?” 

*“*O, yes!” said the old preacher; 
‘* very good indeed.” 

“Well, then, why did you say it isa 
poor sermon? Didn't you think the 
metaphors were appropriate, and the 
argument conclusive ? ” 

‘* Yes, they were very good, as far 
as that goes; but still it was a very 
poor sermon.” 

‘Will you tell me why you think it 
was & poor sermon ? ® 

** Because,” said he, “‘there was no 
Christ in it?” 

** Well,” said the young man, “ Christ 
was not in the text; we are not to be 
preaching Christ always; we must 
preach what is in the text.” 

So the old man said, ‘don't you 
know, young man, that from every 
town and village, and every little ham- 
let in England, wherever it may be, 
there is a road to London?” 

“Yes,” said the --ung man. 

** Ah,” said the old divine, ‘‘ and so 
from every text in the Scripture there 
is a road to the metropolis of the Scrip. 
ture, thatzis, Christ. And, my dear 
brother, your business is, when you 
get a text, to say, ‘‘now, what is the 
road to Christ?” and then preach a 
sermon running along the road to the 
great metropolis, Christ. And I have 
not yet found atext that has not a road 
to Christ in it. 
make one. I would go over the hedge 
and ditch but I would get at my Mas- 
ter, for the sermon cannot do any good 
unless there is a savor of Christ in it.” 





“NOBODY EVER TOLD ME.” 

While driving out near an encamp 
ment of gypsies, I went among them 
After buying some of the skewers ‘1: / 
were making, I learned that one 
their number was ill. I begged to be 
allowed to see him. The father asked, 

**Do you want to talk about religion 
to him?” 

** No.” 

** What then?” 

** About Christ.” 
~** QO, then, you may go; only if you 
talk religion, I'll set the dog on yon.” 

In the caravan I found a lad alone, 
and in bed, evide:tly at the far end of 
the last stage of consumption. His 
eyes were closed, and he looked as one 
already dead. Very slowly in his ear 
I repeated the Scripture, ‘“*God so 
loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” I repeated it five 
times without any apparent response ; 
he did not seem to hear even with the 
outward ear. On hearing it the sixth 
time, he opened his eyes and smiled. 
To my surprise he whispered, 
«And I never thanked Him; but 
nobody ever told me! I ‘turn Him 
many thanks—only a pvor gypsy 
chap! I see! I see! I thank Him 
kindly!” 
He elcsed his eyes with an express- 
ion of “intense satisfaction. As I knelt 
beside him I thanked God. The lips 
moved again. I caught, “‘ that’s it!” 
There were more words, but I could 
not hear them. 
The next day I found he had died, and 
died a ‘tidy death,’ said his father. I 





jeft them a Bible and Testament. 
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DOCTRINAL PAPERS. 


DR. DORNER'S ADDRESS 
ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


[Continued.] 

If the State cares for national educa- 
tion and trainiog, it will have to con- 
tend with this Church, which would 
alone conduct all training and instruc- 
tion. If the State would inspect the 
Catholic institutions for the training of 
the young and the education of the 
elergy, to see whether they corrupt the 
national spirit, fill the youth with sec- 
tarian hatred, conspire against the 
State, teach the superiority of a foreign 
sovereign, the Pope over the State, 
and inculeate disobedience to the State 
when required by the Church—then 
there must be a conflict with this 
Church. If the State protects from 
violence those of its citizens who have 
assumed vows of celibacy, but have 
subsequently seen that these vows are 
sinful, and that it would be fresh sin to 
keep them, then the Romish Church 
complains that its freedom has been 
violated. Or if the Romish Church 
uses excommunication and the threat of 
the ban to prevent Catholic magis- 
trates from fulfilling their duty, even 
when against the interests of the 
Romish Church, or for the purpose of 
gaining political triumphs at the polls, 
the State has simply the alternative 
either to repress such abuse of spiritual 
authority, or to be recreant to duty and 
honor. 

The modern spiritual state of the In- 
fallibilists, governed by the Jesuits, 
would mass the Catholics as a particu- 
Jar nation in every State where Chris- 
tians of different confessions are mani- 
fested, dividing the State into hostile 
camps, which must surely lead to a life 
and death struggle. Therefore the 
principle applies to them, Videant con- 
sules ne quid respublica detrimenli 
capiat. This hostility of the Infalli- 
bilists toward the modern state still 
further proves that the unity of the 
Church is a false unity, because hostile 
to good and divine institutions; yes, it 
isacalamity. The State must not in- 
terfere with the affairs of conscience 
andthe Church; it must not rule or 
originate any one Church, or all of 
them; but its office is to protect the 
freedom of the citizens, and not allow 
the poisoning of the national spirit by 
servile views, that every one may seek 
the truth in religious things and live in 
accordance with the knowledge he has 
attained. This protection will be of 
advantage to the sounder elements that 
may still remain in the Catholic Church, 
and for the so-called Old Catholics. 
Nevertheless, true help cannot come to 
Catholic people from the State, but 
only from the Gospel, which makes 
free in God and binds to God — which 
gives a firm and assured heart through 
the truth, and forms the right founda- 
tion of the true unity of the Chyrch, 
notwithstanding the difference of de- 
nominations. 


11. —NOMINAL PROTESTANTISM. 

That we may not give ourselves over 
to ecclesiastical pride, we must not for- 
get the evils of nominal Protestantism 
existing among us, against which we 
have to contend. 

Evangelical Christianity is the free- 
born daughter of the Reformation. It 
has reconciled the principles of authori- 
ty and freedom in the moral and re- 
ligious sphere. The believer is over- 
come in his inteliigence, will, and feel- 
ings by the spiritual power of redeem- 
ing truth in Christ, having an assurance 
of personal salvation in Christ. This 
victory of truth, as light and life, is at 
the same time victory over doubt, skep- 
ticism, disunion, and enmity with God. 
In one word, man is restored to unity 
with himself and God, to unity of Chris- 
tian character, and that is the founda- 
tion of all true unity of men in the 
Chureb. 

But this possession of evangelical 
assurance and unity is to be gained 
only by ever wrestling for it anew, on 
account of natural indolence. Every 
new member of evangelical Christianity 
must begin anew, although supported 
by the faithfulness and earnest exam- 
ple of the more matured. We have 
the treasure of the Gospel, but only in 
constant reproduction. Jf this repro- 
duction be disturbed and interrupted, 
the unity gained in the faith of the Gos- 
pel begins to dissolve. The different 
elements again separate, and there 
appears, on the one hand, a more ob- 
jective authority or Jaw, a nomism 
without union, with freedom; on the 
other, a freedom which is rather arbi- 
trariness, dogmatical or ethical Anti- 
nomianism. The substance of the 
Gospel is soon altered, on the one side 
in new forms of superstition, based upon 
indolence of faith or unbelief, creating 
for itself substitutes of a sensual na- 
tare; on the other side, an unbelief 
based upon superstition, trusting in the 
self-sufficiency and independent au- 
thority of the natural man. There 
comes a deification of the object, in 
the one case some form of the creature, 
or deification of subject in the other. 


Both of these contrasts, which ex- 
isted before the Reformation — yes, be- 
fore Christianity — are again disclosed 
in our times in evangelical Christianity, 
which is the conflict of the Church now. 
Alarmed by the abuse of freedom, 
some flee from freedom altogether. 
Lest they should admit of disorgan- 
izing arbitrariness, they imprison Chris- 
tianity itself; Church authority is made 
the basis of faith; the symbols of the 
Church are placed above the Bible; 
Church tradition is scrupulously 
guarded, not because it is the truth, 
but because it is tradition; and thus 
zeal for evangelical doctrines is based 
merely on tradition. Many, anxious 


for the credit of orthodoxy, subordi-|, 


pate the study of the Scriptures to the 


symbolical books and the ancient dog- 
matical writers. They are annoyed at 
harmonizing more completely Church 
doctrine with the Bible. There is an 
extensive tendency to substitute for 
conscious personal piety an impersonal 
form, living in indefinile, shadowy and 
esthetic feelings. This they accom- 
plish by means of gorgeous ceremonial 
and manifold symbolism, subordinating 
the preaching of the Word te the liturgy 
and the sacrament; propagating Chris- 
tianity rather by cramming the mind 
with Christian material than by leading 
to personal Salvation. 

And connected with this there is like- 
wise a Romanizing distinction between 
the clergy and laity, rooted in the doc- 
trine of sacramental ordination. This 
is @ reaction from evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and is unfruitful in religion, un- 
suited to the age, the ever-youthful gos- 
pel, and unlike its regenerative powers. 
It is like a peevish old man carefully 
guarding a rich inheritance, yet allow- 
ing it to rust and spoil because he 
does not increase it by use. The Church 
will never prevail over the masses of 
the people thus estranged from it. 
Rather this leaven of Romanism which 
has again been brought in, leads back 
behind the Reformation, of which it 
speaks with unhappy retractions and 
regrets, while it takes away or shakes 
the evangelical assurance of faith, 
destroys the present evangelical unity, 
misleads, if-not to apostasy to Rome, 
yet to weak effort to estabiish a kind of 
duodecimo popedom in every congre- 
gation. 

There is another contrasted form of 
nominal Protestantism — in appear-| 
ance, entirely different from Catholi- 
cism and that tendency of Protestant- 
ism just described. The nominal Prot- 
estantism of which we are speaking, 
shows itself to be the twin of Romanism 
when we look deeper into its princi- 
ples. Jt is true that it would by all 
means have the freedom of the person 
and free investigation vindicated, sim- 
ply because it ascribes to every indi- 
vidual the same subjective autonomy 
and independence of the truth that Ro- 
manism concentrates in one person — 
the Pope. True, they insist upon the 
individual’ own subjective assurance; 
they would not have assurance from 
the objective power of the truth, but 
from the subjective decision respecting 
it; they would know nothing of an ob- 
jective authority. They therefore re- 
ject tradition and oppose every kind of 
obligation to the symbols of the Church. 

And so, in recent times, they have in 
the different countries of Europe, as if 
with one watchword, concentrated their 
attacks especially against the Apostles’ 
Creed. They regard the symbols of 
the Church as merely dead forms and 
heavy ballast, oppressive to the spirit. 
They are conscious of a freedom from 
all external authority, so that they 
claim the right of every individual to 
teach in his own Church whatever his 
free investigation has found; yes, like- 
wise, the sacred Scripture and even the 
words of Christ are of authority to 
them only with such reservation as 
render them all illusory. If anything 
displeases them, they say, ‘‘the sa- 
cred writers have not reported faith- 
fully, or have mingled Jewish and 
Alexandrine theology with it.” Yes, 
some of them fuppose they can reject 
even words of Christ with which they 
do not agree; for Christ’s mind, they 
say, was tinged with erroneous Jewish 
ideas. Some still recognize Jesus as 
the sinless son of man, or ideal man, 
whose origin, however, was not super- 
natural, for every man may be morally 
perfect and blameless by the use of his 
freedom. However, Jesus was to them 
the first to experience and reveal the 
great truth that God is not a God of 
wrath, but of love. Others of the same 
party go so far as to urge us to care- 
fully distinguish the ideal from the his- 
torieal Christ. All the lofty predicates 
that the Church, in accordance with the 
Scripture, ascribes to the historical 
God-man in His unity, they heap upon 
the ideal Christ, who again is identified 
with the spirit of God, or God Himself; 
while the historical Christ, Jesus of 
Nazareth, is at the most a symbol of 
this ideal Christ, and it is indifferent 
how far Jesus may correspond with 
Him. 

Jesus is, to them, a mere man. — 
Howbeit, his religion was genial. God 
and man are persons external to one 
another , even in Christ; so that after 
Jesus departed from the earth, He has, 
at the utmost, the significance of an ex- 
ample, and the merit of having been the 
first to speak the great truth of the 
Fatherhood of God, although not al- 
ways consistently. This truth, they 
say, can now perpetuate itself without 
His assistance or co-operation; and 
there is no more need of His mediation 
with the Father, for all men are children 
of God, and are to be brought to re- 
pentance and blessedness, although by 
many ways, through virtue and morali- 
ty. The natural conscience, with its 
power and clearness of perception, is 
sufficient to guide all men into all 
truth; for man is empowered by his 
conscience to sit in judgment over all 
dogmas. Thus this form of Protest- 
antism, in the name of science, loosens 
all the historical foundations of Chris- 
tianity and evaporates its doctrines. 
Like the Romish Church, it dissolves 
the unity of God and man, and thinks 
that it has reserved for Christ a resur- 
rection in the spirit; while it denies 
Him or turies Him, as the reformers 
charged against Rome. 








Kings unto God, we may not doubt our 
power; 
We may not languish when He says, Be 
strong; 
We must move on through every adverse 
hour, 
And take possession as we pass along. 








— Basket of Mosses. 


THE CROSS AND ITS LESSONS, 
BY HARVEY N. SHEPARD. 


It was a sunny morn, many years 
ago, in the land of Judea; the hills 
were radiant in the rays of the rising 
sun ; the vales, valleys of Palestine lay 
bathed in the flood of light; the birds, 
warbling songs of praise, welcomed 
the king of day. As the hours passed 
by, the heavens dimmed and blacken- 
ed, the sun vanished, the earth shook, 
startling the dead from their graves, 
and sheeted forms walked the streets 
of Jerusalem. Thus nature sympa- 
thised with the dying Son of God. He 
had come to save men; but men gave 
Him little pity in this last hour; the 
disciples kept afar; about Him, soldiers 
scoffed and Jews derided. Yet the 
heart of no other ever beat with kind- 
lier love to man; the death of no other 
was ever harder to bear; no martyr’s 
head ever bowed with such sorrow; no 
tortured king ever wore so cruel a 
crown. But, though by men forsaken, 
the golden legend of Julius Mosen 
comforts us, that one little bird from 
the cross tried to free the Saviour. 
Weary and blood-stained, at the ruth- 
less nails of iron it strove with zeal and 
care; 

« And that bird is called the crossbill, 

Covered all with blood so clear; 
In the groves of pine it singeth 
Songs like leger.ds strange to hear.” 
Even in pain ard agony, to the little 
bird Christ spoke with kindness: 
‘‘Blest be thou, of all the good! 
Bear, as tokens of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood!” 
So the first lesson is the lesson of 
Love. If we seek the cross, we shall 
find Christ there to speak tenderly to 
us, to heal us, and to save us. His 
hand will reliev>, His blood wash 
white, and His heart throb with all our 
joys and woes, A Provencal legend 
tells how Adam, when he felt his end 
approaching, sent Seth to the gates of 
Puradise, and he, looking beyond the 
gate into the garden, saw a great tree 
which raised itself to heaven, and bore 
on its summit a child who would give 
to Adam the oil of merey when the due 
time should come. That tree became 
the cross; that child is Jesus; the oil 
of merey is His love and pardon to 
whoever seeks the cross; the due time 
is whenever the soul feels its need of 
Him. Why, all things tell of the love 
of Jesus. Pluck a shell from the shore 
of the sounding sea; place it to the 
ear ;—do we hear from its moanings the 
story of the vast deep? So, cull a 
passage from God’s divine word; place 
it to the ear; —do we not hear of the 
wondrous iove and affection shown by 
an all-pitying Saviour to us, His weak, 
wayward followers? He suffered on 
the cross for us; for us He died; He 
fought the fight;—but the victory is 
oars. 
Not strange that Richard Weaver 
answered, when some said, ‘‘ the way 
to Zion is rough and thorny,” ‘I say, 
Jesus took out all the thorns and wore 
them on His own head.” What, think 
you, were the thoughts of Adam, the 
first of his life, when the sun had set? 
Doubtless he, the lone inhabitant of 
earth, lingered in a maze of thought 
about the spot where the sun bad slow- 
ly faded from his view. As he lifted 
his inquiring glance toward heaven, 
the moon hanging in the western sky 
would greet his astonished gaze. Thus 
with God's merey and love. When 
one example fades from sight, lo! 
yonder another kindles our hearts with 
hope. Or rather, as of the sun there 
really is no rising nor setting, but all 
is one fixed point, at which light is 
ever beaming, so of God's love; it 
never sets, but, like the broad faced 
sun, ever beams with bright and warm- 
ing rays, and, are we only willing, we 
never need long to be gloomy and sad, 
for God can smile all our gloom away. 
Why be gloomy or sad, then? why 
weep, when Jesus cares for us? why 
give way to thoughts of trouble? 
Christ leads no darker path than He 
has walked before us. There is no 
profit in self-consuming doubt; our 
self-upbraiding, though it may seem 
meekness, is often only a snare. Away, 
then, with all our fears! Lift up the 
head, for God sitteth on the throne; 
He, to whom worlds are no burden, 
will make a way for us; He knows all 
our troubles, hears our moans, counts 
our tears; and He, will we but trust 
Him, will expel all our griefs, turn all 
our fears and woes to bliss. Do we 
please God by constantly worrying and 
questioning, ‘‘have we done our 
duty?” We seem, then, to look to 
Him as to a king and judge, when 
rather He is our Father. Set plans of 
service, fasting and penance, written 
rules of conduct, are good; but better 
are those little acts of kindness which 
spring spontaneous from a warm heart, 
showing love and affection to our heay- 
enly Father as we show them to our 
earthly parents. 
T like that legend of the crossbill, 
when Christ blest so small an act, vain 
though the attempt were. And we need 
not look for great duties, but do the 
little acts; and may be one of those 
little acts is to be cheerful; for, as 
Beecher says, a cheerful man is like a 
band of music passing down the street, 
brightening every eye, gladdening ev- 
ery heart. 
“ When doubts eclipse the ray of joy, 
And fears their shadow cast; 

When rugged seems the way to bliss, 
And foes come crowding fast, 

Faint not; a mightier power than thine 
Is pledged these foes to slay ; 

Light shall at last around thee shine ; 
The cloud shall pass away.” 

The second lesson is, that by endur- 
ing the cross we shall gain a crown; 
for Christ died upon the cross; but 
now in Heaven He wears a crown. So 
‘aech day may we feel that we are 
nearer giving up the cross, nearer 
wearing the crown. In that city of 





our Goda golden crown is waiting for 
every saint; in that land of wondrous 


light, where palms shall wave and 


harps shall ring, there is a crown of 
eternal life—a crown for you. How 
much more our religion assures us than 
all others can! The poets of Greece 
and Rome promised fo the good Ely- 
sian pleasures, the following of pur- 
suits which charmed them most in life. 
The Bible gives to its believers the 
rapturous joys of paradise. Mythology 
could not carry its pious to the abode 
of the gods; but. religion will bring us 
into the courts of Heaven. 

And its third lesson is, that the cross 

is Christ's guide-board for the way to 
heaven. It was a day of winter and 
storm in Switzerland; the savage 
snow-cliffs frowned; the howling 
winds were fierce. In such a dismal 
place a benighted party of tourists had 
lost their path; they struggled against 
the blinding snow, and the noise of 
wind and water and the thundering of 
the avalanche. O! wha: joy to hear, 
“the cross! the cross!” there it stood 
—a simple cross of wood, pointing 
along the traveler’s path to Italy, the 
land of summer skies. To some, life 
is a long winter day, and the blinding 
mists of sorrow and trouble cover from 
sight the narrow path to heaven. How 
welcome, then, the cross !— Christ's 
guide-board to victory. to the shores of 
glory. 
‘> Tis by the cross that we shall victory win; 
’Tis by the cross that we shall to glory rise.” 
Men of the ancient world came at death 
to the river Cocytus, waiting for the 
boatman to ferry them over to the 
abodes of the shades. As our feet shall 
press the path going downward to the 
darkly flowing river, then will our 
Saviour, with His saving cross, appear ; 
and our hand in His, we shall pass to 
that heavenly side, where the sweet 
light ever shineth, and the sun never 
Sets. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY REV. CHARLES KING. 





We have been having more than the 
usual number of camp-meetings in 
Southern Kansas, a portion of which it 
has been my privilege to attend. Broth- 
er John McQuiston, the Presiding El- 
der of the Wichita District, is a relig- 
ious presiding elder and a real worker, 
being in labors abundant, often spend. 
ing five and six weeks from home, and 
traveling three and four hundred miles. 
There are twenty-five charges in the 
district. This part of Kansas, settled 
within the past three years, is made up 
of the poorest working people, most of 
whom live in mere shanties, not near 
so good and comfortable as the slave 
quarters of southern planters. In all 
this area of country there are but thre 
eburch edifices and two parsonages. 
The membership are scattered all over 
the country, among whom are a goodly 
number of local preachers, who ordi- 
narily establish societies in the groves 
and school houses and shanties, and 
are not infrequently appointed preach- 
ers in charge by the Elders; and thus 
circuits are formed, sinners converted 
and saved, and the Church established. 
As a matter of course, these local breth- 
ren have to look out for their own sup- 
port, which is very meager. 

In the new settlements the Presiding 
Elder says that they live by buffalo 
hunting. They ordinarily take two 
teams with the hunting party — one 
to haul the meat, the other (a mule 
team) to skin the animals. When shot 
down, the skin is cut around the neck, 
an iron pin is driven through the nose, 
fastening the animal to the ground, and 
a rope or chain is fastened to the skin 
and drawn off, the hunters ripping the 
hide longitudinally. The raw robes 
are then sold for from 80 cents to $1.50. 
The meat is easily dried and preserved, 
and furnishes wholesome diet for their 
families. A party of traveling preach- 
ers are now organizing for a big hunt. 

The charges multiply during the 
year from one to six, or twelve appoint- 
ments; these at the ensuing Annual 
Conference session are divided into 
cireuils, and supplied by the Confer- 
ence and from the local ranks. The 
missionary appropriations range from 
$50 to $200. The paid salaries are verv 
meager, ranging from $150 to $1,300. 
Many of the preachers are reduced to 
the greatest extremities. A sister from 
Pennsylvania says that she bas remain- 
ed at home with the children, living on 
milk and buffalo meat, while her hus- 
band was away filling his appoint- 
ments. A brother from Illinois tells me 
he has been so reduced that he hasn't 
a dust of flour in the house, and not a 
cent to buy any more with; and on 
going to the store was coolly informed 
that he couldn’t have the flour without 
the money. A brother from Ohio says, 
while on a charge inatown of two 
thousand inhabitants, after doing with- 


out meat thirty days, he went to get a| P’ 


pound, worth fifteen cents, and was re- 
fused because he had no money; and 
he more than once consumed the rem- 
nant of scanty and coarse fare, not 
knowing where the next morsel would 
comefrom. At the same charge, after 
paying house rent for the year, he had 
then but $300 on which to live, and 
had to sell carpets and stove to pay 
balance of rents—the official bretbren 
looking on as complacently as an 
Egyptian mummy. A local preacher 
charged him twenty-five cents for sleep- 
ing on the floor. He suggests that if this 
local “fellow” gets to Heaven, we'll 
hang him up behind the stair-door on 
apeg! Brother K——, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is pastor of the Church in 
Augusta, a town of 800 inhabitants, 
has had to sell his last cow to prevent 
his wife and children from starvation. 


breal worker, and ought to have a good 
support; but so far has received but 
$60 from all sources for the support-of 
his family. A brother at Dexter, hay- 
ing no decent coat to wear at camp- 
meeting, tried to buy one on credit, 
and was refused. Another preache r 
was refused credit on a wash tub, and 
is now ‘eating up his team,” and is 
rapidly sinking ; and unless be seeks a 
milder climate, will not much longer 
need material aid. 

Examples of this character could be 
multiplied to any extent; let these suf- 
fice. Brother McQuiston says, that to 
know these things you must come out 
on the border. At Caldwell, the Pre- 
siding Elder had to stop in a bar-room, 
where they were drinking and playing 
cards, The bullets were laying around 
oyer the floor, and on the bed, and in 
the streets. A strange gentleman was 
shot for wearing a stove-pipe hat. A 
ruffian remarked to the man that he 
wanted to shoot a hole through the hat ; 
the man paying no attention to him, 
and turning around, the ruffian shot 
him through the head. A volley was 
fired intothe bed-room ofa down Easter, 
by way of amusement. At Wellington 
Cemetery there is, says Dr. Graham, 
but one person buried who died a nat- 
ural death, the rest having gone via the 
pistol, bowie knife, and arsenic. The 
town, however, is said to be a very re- 
spectable one, embracing many esti- 
mable persons. A grove meeting was 
held, when a returned missionary from 
China was to preach. On a bright beau- 
tiful morning three persons were pres- 
ent to hear him preach. 

Notwithstanding all this, there are 
many noble men who are doing a good 
work. These brethren complain that 
they are not more largely aided by the 
Missionary Society of the Church. I 
have no doubt but this work would re- 
ceive more aid were it not for the rose- 
colored reports given out by brethren 
who have only seen the bright side of 
Kansas Methodism, and real estate 
agents who are perpetually singing, 

“ There everlasting Spring abides, 

And never withering flowers ” — 
thus deceiving and misleading tbe 
representative men of the Church, 
greatly to the detriment of the cause of 
God. Allsorts of measures are resort- 
ed to, to induce emigration — railroad 
bonds, school bonds, all voted to 
make the impression that something 
wonderful is about to “turn up.” In 
the town where I reside, $10,000 were 
voted for aschool-house. I naturally 
felt some curiosity about the educa- 
tional interests of the community; so, 
strolling by the school-house, we no- 
ticed that the teacher was entirely 
alone. A week or two subsequently 
we noticed three or four barefooted 
urchins present; and now the number 
has increased to perhaps twenty. But 
for effect they voted $10,000 for a 
school-house, notwithstanding at pres- 
ent they have one that answers every 
purpose. Many are induced here 
from the East by those false reports, to 
their sorrow. Many, however, come 
and do well; but with the same effort 
and sacrifices in the East, they will do 
better. 

It will require much time and pa- 
tience to develope this work. Much, 
under the circumstances, is being ac- 
complished. Several camp-meetings 
have been held, at which good has been 
‘“*done.” At the Elk Falls Camp, thirty- 
six were converted, and forty-one 
were added to the Church, and a gra- 
cious refreshing enjoyed. At Cedar 
Vale the membership was revived, but 
no person brought to the Saviour. At 
Dexter, in Cowley County, we had an 
excellent meeting, twelve were con- 
verted, forty-one joined the church, 
and many backsliders were reclaimed. 
Great harmony prevailed among the 
preachers, The Ninescah camp-meet- 
ing in Sumner County, is now in pro- 
gress. We havea goodly number of 
preachers present, and hope to have a 
generous revival. When we arrived 
upon the grounds there were no tents; 
so we went for lumber, which was 
promptly given by Elisha Hadden, a 
Universalist, hauled to the ground by 
Jo Douglass, a strapping big Pennsyl- 
vania bachelor, and the large preacher's 
tent went up like magic under our di- 
rection — Brother Calvin Little, a Ten- 
nesseean, taking care of us, and aiding 
us atthe same time in building tents 
and preparing the ground. 








Our Social Meeting. 


‘““E.” writes to know if Dr. Stecle 
clearly expresses himself in* bis article 
a few weeks since: — 


I always read whatever Dr. Steele 
writes for the HERALD. I suppose eve- 
body does, for that matter, 30 that gives 
no special distinction. Indeed, 1 am 
inclined to think editorials are some- 
times second to the Doctor's articles, 
especially if the Doctor is on the first 
age. And generally his readers know 
just what the Doctor means. It is for 
that very reason I feel the more inclined 
to criticise his ** Tract,” in a late Her- 
ALD. And all the more because a tract 
ought to be—if for the people — 
plain, unambiguous and unmetaphysi- 
eal in style. 1am inclined to question 
the correctness of his first statement. 
Is it true thet ‘‘ there has been much 
discussion of the question, Which is the 
greater work, justification or sanctifi- 
cation?” Can the Doctor name any re- 
spectable theologian who has asserted 
that the second is the greater, ‘‘ ohjeet- 
ively?” Even of those who have re- 
cently made a specialty of sanctification, 
I think none would accept such a state- 
ment, though some might say that to 
them, ‘‘ subjectively,” ‘* justification” 
was as nothing in comparison to ‘‘ sanc- 
tification.” 

And this suggests another criticism. 
It may be all very well for a metaphy- 
sician to consider matters ‘‘ subjective- 
ly ” and ‘*‘ objectively,” but the common 


farmer who thought he could ‘draw 
an inference” with his yoke of oxen. 
It the Doctor don’t believe it, let him 
ask the first four seekers of holiness he 
meets, to define the terms. 

But what is worse than any fault of 
learned pbrase, I fear that to the com- 
mon mind it will be a little doubtful 
what the author designs to make out. 
Having asserted that justification — he 
means to include regeneration, of course 
—is God's greatest work, he on 






to quote from Wesley in proof that to 
the soul itself sanctification surpasses 
all ‘k wrought within it. Now what 


does he mean? That is, what will the 
young convert, whom he is leading on 
to a higher life, understand by this 
teaching? Remembering the state- 
ment with which the tract opens, will 
not the natural inference be, that the 
‘*change, immensely greater than that 
wrought when he was. justified,” is 
God’s greater work? If itis meant that 
with growth in grace, and more perfect 
consecration and faith, surpassing joy 
is given, or more grand and overwhelm- 
ing apprehension of the riches of grace, 
and more wonderful revelations of God 
to the soul, that is what every Christian 
believes. But that is also true of ev- 
ery stage of Christian experience and 
growth, and is not by any means limit- 
ed to the second blessing, nor does it 
end there. 

My criticism may be summed up iu 
this, that while avowedly discussing 
‘* the emotions and estimates of the sub- 
ject of the two experiences,” the author 
so confuses terms as to leave the reader 
in doubt whether the ‘immensely 
greater change” is a change of emotion, 
or of the spiritual nature; and whether 
the work or the emotion be the greater 
matter ; and also whether sanctification 
be not wholly emotional or affectional. 


‘*THE RIDDLE.” 

My good brother, ‘* Old Fogy,” is in- 
formed that Promfret, Conn., is the 
town referred to by him. The verse I 
well remember, on reading his article, 
having first heard it over forty-five 
years ago, when he and myself used to 
meet at the Guny school-house to larn. 
That old church has long ago given 
way to a new one. J. DEXTER. 

Danielsonville, Oct. 15, 1873. 








THE POOR MAN’S SABBATH DAY. 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 


The merry birds are singing, 
And from the fragrant sod 

The spirits of a thousand flowers 
Go sweetly up to God: 

While in His holy temple 
We meet to praise and pray, 

With cheerful voice and grateful lay, 
This summer Sabbath day! f 


We thank thee, Lord, for one day 
To look Heaven in the face! 
The poor have only Sunday; 
The sweeter is the grace. 
Tis then they make the music 
That sings their week away ; 
O, there's a sweetness infinite 
In the Poor Man’s Sabbath day. 


*Tis as a burst of sunshine, 

A tender fall of rain, 

That sets the barest life abloom, 
Makes old hearts young sgain. 
The dry and dusty roadside 

With smiling flowers is gay; 

’Tis open heaven one day in seyen— 
The Poor Man’s Sabbath day! 


Tis here the weary pilgrim 

Doth reach bis Home of Ease! 

That blessed house called * Beautiful,” 
And that soft chamber, “ Peace.” 

The River of Life runs through his dream, 
And the leaves of heaven are at play! 
He sees the Golden City gleam, 

This shining Sabbath day! 


Take heart, ye faint and fearful ; 
Your cross with courage bear; 
So many a face now tearful 
Shall sbine in glory there, 
Where all the sorrow is banished, 
The tears are wiped away ; 
And all eternity shall be 
An endless Sabbath day! 


Ah! there are empty places 
Since last we mingled here; 

There will be missing faces 
When we meet another year! 

But heart to heart before we part, 
Now all together pray 

That we may meet in heaven to spend 
The eternal Sabbath day! 








Our Booh Cable. 


THE MONTHLIES. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for No- 
vember, opens with the able and radical pa- 
per of Prof. W. P. Atkinson upon “ Liberal 
Education of the Nineteenth Century,” read 
at the National Teachers’ Association which 
met in Elmira, N. Y., lust August. It is an 
earnest plea for culture in modern lan- 
guages, natural science, and esthetics, and 
excited at the time of its delivery lively 
discussion. Herbert Spencer philosophizes 
upon sex in mind as well as in body. An 
interesting illustrated article is republished 
from the Cornhill Magazine, upon the 
planet Saturn. The second of two curious 
and very interesting lectures upon ‘“‘ Hypno- 
tism,” or animal magnetism in animals, 
translated from the German of Prof. Ozer- 
mak, lately deceased, is given ia this num- 
ber, suggesting a ready solution of the phe- 
nomena of spiritism. A portrait and sketch 
of J. N. Lockyer, F. R. S., a brilliant young 
English astronomer, add to its value. The 
Editor’s Table is as full and varied as here- 
tofore. 

The Galaxy opens with the first chapter 
of a serial by Justin McCarthy, which Mr. 
Conant, of the * Vidi” Correspondence, 
sharply criticizes for its very “liberal” re- 
ligious notions. The veteran statesman and 
sharp political critic, Gideon Welles, reviews 
Charles Francis Adams’s estimate of Presi- 
dent Lincoln in his Jate funeral discourse 
upon Secretary Seward. The Ex-Secretary 
of the Navy makes a strong stating of his 
case, and places Mr. Lincoln, in every 
sense, at the head of his cabinet. The No- 
vember number bas fourteen articles, most 
of them light and pleasant reading, with an 
extensive chapter of scientific miscellany, 
and the usual editorial notes. 

Lippincott’s November number continues 
its wilty serial, entitled *‘ New Hyperion,” 
with its more amusing illustrations. It has 
a well-illustrated paper, sketching scenes in 
Batavia, several continued stories, a transla- 
tion from the French of George Sand, ar~* 
variety of short articles and edite! ™is- 
cellanies. 4 om 

Old and New preserv~ 18 characteristic 
pertinency to the hov:- It discusses in vari- 
ous forms, from «5 various pens, some of 
them experts on the subject of the financial 
crisis and neatc. The editor concludes his de- 
scrin#ve “ Tale of the Simplon,” and F. B. 
verkins continues his amusing story of the 
“Lost Library.” Austin Bierbower gives a 
second paper upon “Socialism in Europe.” 
This number is a little heavier than some 
others, but none the less valuable. 

The Atlantic has a very eulogistic paper 
upon “The Home Life” of Chief Justice 
Chase. Robert Dale Owen, in his chapter, 
this month, upon the “ Loteresting People 
He Met in London,” gives a pathetic sketch 
of Letitia Elizabeth Loudon. The piece de 
resistance is that of W.M. Grosvenor, upon 
“ The Railroads and the Farms.” The num- 











Brother K—— is a royal fellow, and a 


people would generally be as much at 
fault in such discussion as the good old 


sketch of Honest John Vane, by De Forest ; 
and a review of De Forest himself by Clar- 
ence Gordon. The political article is a dis- 
cussion of the question of finance. 

Scribner & Co. have issued the first num- 
ber of their promised Young People’s Maga- 
zine. It is entitled. The St. Nicholas, and 
is conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge, well- 
known as a favorite writer heretofore upon 
The Hearth and Home, and other periodi- 
cals. The new mag»zine is one of the band- 
somest issued from the periodical press, and 
its contents are worthy of the beautiful form 
in which they are published. The articles 
are short, well-written, and adapted to the 
various ages and tastes of young people in 
the family. 


J.B. Ford & Co. have issued a volume, 
entitled WINNING Sous; Sketches and 
Incidents during Forty Years of Pastoral 
Work. By Rev. S. B. Halliday. Mr. Halli- 
day was for a number of years Superin- 
tendent of the Five Points House of Indus- 
try, but for a few late years has had charge of 
the pastoral and missionary work of Henry 
Ward Beecher's Church. He is an intelli- 
gent, earnest, and successful city mission- 
ary, thoroughly acquainted with its lights 
and shades, These personal recollections 
afford;very suggestive and profitable, as well 
as entertaining reading. It is a valuable 
book for all interested in the work of city 
evangelization. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND Man. 
By J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F. R. §S., 
F.G.S. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Principal Dawson is at the head of McGill 
University, Montreal. He was very favor- 
ably introduced to our reading public by his 
address at the late Christian Alliance. His 
present volume is an outgrowth of the dis- 
cussions of the hour. He gathers up and 
presents the results of the geological inves- 
tigations and generslizations of our period, 
and treats in his closing chapters, at length, 
upon the theory of evolution xs affected by 
the testimony of geology. With a calm, 
scientific spirit he shows the weak points of 
this theory, and pleads eloquently for a 
philosophy and a Christianity of a more 
robust mould, “ which shull recognize, as 
the Bible does, the body and soul and sp_rit, 
and at once the sovereignty of God and the 
liberty of man.” 


Robert Carter & Brothers have issued a 
new, neat, and cheap edition, in an octayo 
volume, of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
JOHN NEWTON, prose and poetic. It is one 
of the Christian classics. His letters never 
lose their beavenly fragrance, his sermons 
are eminently spiritual, and many of his 
hymns are constantly lingering upon the 
lips of devout singers in hours of social ser- 
vice. 

These same publishers bave also issued, 
in a stout duodecimo, a selection from the 
sermons preached by Rev. James Hamilton, 
D.D., F.R.S. The many persons who 
bave read the delightful life of this eminent 
and godly minister by one who was in 
hearty sympathy with him, and had many 
points of similarity to him (Rev. William 
Arnot), will gladiy welcome this collection 
of some of his choicest expositions of Scrip- 
ture. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. have added anotiier 
to the multitudinous volumes of music for 
Sunday-schools. This one seems really to 
be a valuable contribution to these musical 
text-books. It is entitled THE RivER oF 
LIFE, and is edited by H. 8. Perkins and 
W. W. Bentley; price 35 cents. We are 
not musical critics; but undoubted experts 
give the most unqualified testimonials to the 
fresbuess, pertinency and ability of this little 
volume. 


Warren & Wyman, 13 Bible House, New 
York, announce, as ready for delivery, a 
new historical work—TuHEr THREE JUDGES; 
Story of the Men who Beheaded their King. 
By Rey. I. P. Warren, D. D. With Intre- 
duction by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
12mo. Cloth, pp. 311, with Numerous Illus- 
trations. Price, $1.50. This is a narrative 
of the great Civil War of England, which 
brought Charles [, to the sexffold, and the 
subsequent adventures of Goffe, Whalley 
and Dixwell, who fled to New England, and 
were concealed here for nearly twenty 
years. It is, as Dr. Bacon justly styles it, 
“one of the most romantic episodes of his- 
tory.” 


NEw Music. Published by O. Ditson & 
Co. : “ Carnival Siilder,” waltzes, by Johann 
Strauss; “A Night in Venice;” duet sung 
by Mad. Parepa Rosa and Sig. Brignoli; 
music by Lucantoni Arditi; ‘ Polonaise,” 
for piano, hy Teresa Cuaseni; ‘* Bohemian 
Girl,” by Cramer; “ La Danza, Tarantella 
Napolitaine,” by Sidney Smith; ‘ Give; ” 
words by Adelaide Proctor, music by Ar- 
thur Sullivan; “ Roses; ” ballad, by C. Har- 
rington: ‘ Love’s Requital;” song, by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel; Huaydn’s “ Sonata in Eb 
Major;” ‘“ Weiner Blut Waltzes,” by 
Strauss; “In Easy Sonata,” by H. Lich- 
mer; ‘‘ Nocturne,” by W. Hauaffenberger; 
“Slumber Song,” by Schumann; “ Far 
Away,” by Brinley Richards, | 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Bioliopolist has the following item: 
“At the recent Literary Fund dinner in 
London, Mr. Tom Taylor, the dramatist, 
said that during his twenty-two years of 
official life, his literary work was chiefly 
done in ‘ the invaluable three hours before 
breakfast.’ To these we may add that 
George Eliot’s favorite time for composition 
is from six in the morning till nine; and 
Mr. Anthony Trollope ‘ breaks the back of 
the day,’ as Sir Walter Scott has it, by im- 
proving the same shining hours.’”? —— Dodd 
& Mead have just published a third volume 
in their series of ** Pioneers and Patriots of 
America.” It details the history of old 
Peter Stuyvesant and the city of New York, 
under the rule of its Dutch founders, —— 
Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘“ Saunterings” 
has achieved a sale of 20.000 copies, it is 
said.—— Hurd & Houghton have just is- 
sued Prof. Pickering’s “ Elements of Phyj 
ical Manipulation.” It treats of the BFives 
method of scientific investigation, ° ~ ; 

.-9 easy, and 
ar account of numerous beauti* 


‘ t 
cheap experiments.——“,; og see 
Ge. have wow way “The Monastery, 


the tenth ve" ze ig their series of republi- 
ated o XCott’s novels. The price of this 
ona and well-bound edition of Scott is but 





‘seventy-five cents, thus bringing the author's 


well-known works within the reach of all. 
— The Aldine continues to retain its 

marked superiority over rival art journals, 
and fully equals, in the October pumber, the 
highest desires of its numerous readers. The 
illustrations are, many of them, fit repre- 
sentations of the autumnal season, as the 
following titles will show: “ Nutting,” 
“ Falling Leaves,” ‘‘ Flight of Wild Geese,’’ 
etc. —— John Howard Payne, author of the 
well-known song, “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
was accorded the honor of a statue, the 
other day, in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The 
bust is mounted on a highly polished granite 
column, which contains the following in- 
scription : ** To John Howard Payne, Actor, 
Journalist, Dramatist, and the Author of 
‘Home, Sweet Home, this Monument is 
Erected by the Faust Club of the City of 
Brooklyn, 1873.”—— Estes & Lauriat are 
the agents of ** The Americau Naturalist, 

a magazine issued by the Peabody Academy 





ber opens with a Norse romance; has a 


of Science, Salem, Mass. 
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The Christian World. 





MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


Rev. R. W. ALLEN, EDITOR. 
All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.” — NuM. xiv. 21. 

How HEATHEN IN OUR MIDST ARE 
TREATED. — Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, 
who has recently visited California, has 
given in The Christian Woman, peri- 
odical of which she is the editor, a full 
account of the bitter and determined 
opposition to the Chinese there. We 
should like to publish all she has writ- 
ten on the subject, bat want of space 
requires that we present only a few 
items. She says: ‘* During our stay 
in San Francisco there were times of 
intense excitement, when the tide of 
feeling against the Chinese ran so high 
that a massacre seemed imminent. 
And had not the Chinese bebaved with 
the utmost prudence and forbearance, 
the oft-repeated threat of extermination 
would perhaps have been executed. 
Why thus threatened? Was it for 
crime, or because they were foreign- 
ers? No. They were guilty of no 
crime in the eyes of the law; and as to 
their being foreigners, the man in the 
City Council whose voice was the 
loudest, and whose words were bitter- 
est, was a foreigner, who came from 
Ireland to California a few years ago. 
To be sure, he disclaimed against 
them because they were foreigners from 
China ; but after all, it is more a war of 
interests, managed by priests and pol- 
iticians, than of races.” 

They have greatly cheapened labor, 
and this seems to be one of their prin- 
cipal offenses. The Roman Catholics 
find their revenues reduced thereby, as 
the masses of their membership belong 
to the laboring classes. Such is the 
opposition to the Chinese that they are 
insulted om the street, every obstacle 
thrown in the way of their obtaining 
work. Those who employ them are 
threatened with the destruction of 
property, and even the children in at- 
tending the schools for instruction are 
made to feel the persecuting power of 
their enemies. Churches are threat- 
ened if they do not exclude the Chinese 
children from the Sunday-schools. 
Mrs. Wittenmyer says: ‘‘ At San Jose 
we were warned through anonymous 
letters that if we did not desist from 
teaching our 150 Chinese, the church 
would be burned. We continued, and 
the church building was destroyed. 
Several attempts were also made to 
burn the beautiful brick church at 
Santa Clara, which led to the with- 
drawal of the Chinese from the school.” 

Many are battling nobly against this 
wicked persecution. The mayor of 
San Francisco vetoed the ‘ infamous 
ecde of persecuting laws that the coun- 
cil had prepared and were ready to 
enforee.” The ministers are contend- 
ing for the right. Dr. Stone, formerly 
from Bosten, is doing noble service in 
this work, as is also Dr. Gibson, super- 
intendent of our Chinese mission work 
in California. He has spoken with 
such convincing power, ‘that even 
priests and political tricksters were 
forced to respect him.” Chinese mer- 
chants greatly desired the privilege of 
paying for the publication of one of his 
speeches. ‘‘ They have since printed 
thousands of them, and scattered them 
through China.” But the right will 
prevail. The Chinese have as good a 
right to American soil and institutions 
as any other foreigners, and they should 
be sustained in that right. 


We quote the following respecting 
the mission work there to the Chi- 
nese : — 

‘* The Methodist Church in San Fran- 
cisco sustains a night and .Sunday- 
school, about 75 or 80 Chinese men 
being in attendance; also in the same 
building a woman’s day and Sunday- 
school, in charge of Mrs. Dr. Gibson 
and Mrs. Templeton, where eight or 
nine girls have been gathered. 

‘*Dr. Gibson is also preaching to 
them in the baazars and market-places. 
The missionaries are certainly doin 
all that is possible with the means ant 
force at their command. But when we 
look at the Methodist Church, with her 
vast wealth and members, we are led 
to exclaim, ‘Is this all that a strong 
Church can do for heathenism in our 
country ?’” 

Soutn Arrica. — The United Breth- 
ren are laboring successfully in South 
Africa. Rev. H. Meyer gives cheering 
intelligence to the periodical accounts 
from Entumasi, where the mission work 
has been previously hindered by politi- 
cal disturbances. Peace has been re- 
stored, and God’s blessing attends the 
preaching of the Word. Rev. Mr. 
Hartman describes a journey in order 
to negotiate with the Chieftian Stokwe 
for a grant of land for a mission on his 
territory. The object was satisfactori- 
ly accomplished, and a generous sup- 
porter of the Lord’s cause among the 
heathen has contributed £400 in aid of 
the new mission. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
Society have issued the “‘ History of 
the Missions of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions to 
the Oriental Churches,” by Rufus An- 
derson, D. D., LL. D. This work, in 
two volumes, is a most important and 
valuable contribution to our missionary 
literature. It presents a great amount 
of facts showing how the gospel has 
triumphed in Oriental lands. The au- 
thor was Foreign Secretary of the Board 
for many years, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the missions of which he 
Writes. In preparing these volumes 
he has done an exceilent service to the 
missionary cause. We understand he 
has other volumes in preparation, and 
nay his life long be spared to write up 
the history of the modern missionary 
movement— a movement that reflects 
steat credit on the Church which orig- 
‘nated and sustains it, and which gives 
great glory to the Son of God. 


Iraty.—Our mission in Italy is 
prospering — the missionaries are vig- 
orously at work, and the Divine 
blessing attends their labors. The 
prospects of the mission at all points 
are most encouraging. 

Cuiva.— Rev. W. F. Walker and 
Rev. J. H. Pike, of the North Indiana 
Conference, Rev. B. E. Edgell, of the 
Pittsburgh Conference, and Rev. Messrs. 
Cook and Hykes, are to leave in the 
steamer of October 15, from San Fran- 
cisco—the first two for Peking, the 
last two for Kiukiag, and Rev. Mr. 
Edgell for Foochow. 


Mexico. — Cheering _ intelligence 
comes from our mission in Mexico. 
Dr. Carter writes: ‘We are getting 
along well in our work.” 


InpIA. — The great work among the 
Teloogoos is still progressing. More 
than three thousand of the natives have 
been converted, and their great want 
now is an educated, trained, native 
ministry. 








REY. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

A correspondent of The Morning 
Star, at Midnapore, India, writes the 
following interesting items about Rev. 
Wm. Taylor: — 


‘*Your readers will have heard of 
Mr.Taylor’s work atBombay. Through 
the divine blessing about four hundred 
persons have there been organized into 
a Church — rather, several churches. 
These now support their own pastors 
and are in a very thriving condition. 

“Brother Taylor is an American 
Methodist, and labored several years in 
the California Conference, but for many 
years has been an evangelist. He is 
about fifty years of age, and has been 
honored with many seals to his minis- 
try. His wife and children still live on 
the Pacific Coast, whom he has not 
seen for along time. His efforts here 
are confined to English-speaking peo- 
ple, and those converted are mostly 
European and Eurasian. He does not 
learn the native languages, and his 
work, therefore, is limited to impor- 
tant centers in a country like this. He 
hopes, by God’s blessing, to raise up 
some who shall preach Christianity to 
the natives in their own languages. 
Brother Taylor says, very truthfully, 
that those to whom he preaches are, 
as aclass, the greatest barrier to Chris- 
tianity in India; hence the importance 
of their conversion and enlistment in 
the good cause. 

‘It was my privilege to meet him 
several times in Calcutta at some of 
his meetings. If thorough sincerity, 
remarkable devotion, and patient, hope- 
ful toil deserve success, surely his 
efforts should achieve it. His plan is 
the good old one employed by Method- 
ists the world over. Visiting, holding 
prayer meetings, short and _ spirited 
sermons daily, followed by a social 
service, organizing the converts into 
fellowship bands — these are the salient 
features of a work pushed with great 
earnestness, and weekly enlisting new 
helpers to carry it on. 

‘So far as I could learn, he is not 
supported by the sympathy or co- 
operation of any of the Calcutta Church- 
ches. This may be because he so frank- 
ly gave out that he intended to organ- 
ize anew Church of his own denomi- 
nation. His plan before coming to 
India, was to help existing churches; 
but here he found no Church active and 
wide-awake and earnest enough to 
take charge of the converts. ‘There is 
an English Wesleyan Church in Cal- 
cutta, but none of Mr. Taylor's sect. 
He hopes to do at Calcutta what he has 
done at Bombay, ¢. e., organize several 
churches of his order, and supply them 
with pastors from home, whom these 
new congregations will support, so 
that the enterprise will be self-sustain- 
ing from the outset. I am informed he 
receives no compensation for his servi- 
ces. Money sent him for his own use 
has invariably been returned. Having 
published several books, it is supposed 
the profits from these provide for his 
support. In some way, however, he is 
kept supplied with funds, and thus 
enabled to carry on his work. 

‘A word as to the character of his 
preaching. It is strictly Scriptural, 
simple, earnest and effective. He 
strikes you, not as a man of culture, 
but rather as a man prevailing with 
God in prayer.” 





RELIGIOUS "TEMS. 





More applications, says The Methodist 
Home Journal, for National Camp- 
meetings for 1874, are coming in than 
during any former year. 


Mr. Joel B. Vosburgh, Indian Agent 
of Tule River Reservation, is a local 
preacher, and an earnest Christian 
worker. 


The Freshman Class of Northwestern 
University this Fall numbered 120— 
over one hundred per cent. beyond any 
precedent in the University. 


An intelligent western clergyman, in 
poor health, instead of visiting Europe, 
spent five months in tramping about 
among the Rocky Mountains, and of 
course got entirely well. 


The late National Universalist Con- 
vention at Washington City, owing to 
the scarcity of ministers, voted to li- 
cense lay preachers for one year. 


The subject of foreign missions is oc- 
cupying the attention of the Quakers. 
They have recently sent a number of 
missionaries into Madagascar. 


The Protestant ministers in Balti- 
more have memorialized the authori- 
ties on prohibiting Sunday processions 
with street music. 


The Congregationalists of Milwaukee 
District have inaugurated a presiding 
elder appointment. A minister travels 
at large to assist the brethren in hold- 
ing special services. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
South in Illinois, reports a decrease in 
the membership and in Sunday-school 





scholars. 





The statement having been made 
that more clergymen are in Maine State 
Prison than of any other profession, the 
warden replies that there is no clergy- 
man there, and that but one ordained 
minister has been imprisoned there for 
the half century since it was opened. 


During the last five years twenty- 
three Methodist churches have been 
erected in the bounds of the Chicago 
district, and over half a million raised 
for church building. 


Of the children born in London, more 
than twicefas rmany are raised to ma- 
turity now than were raised one hun- 
dred years ago. Then more than one- 
half died under the age of five years. 


Going recently into the chamber of 
death, where a friend had, a few mo- 
ments before, passed away, Dr. Prime 
said to the bereaved wife, “so, it is all 
over, is it?” She answered calmly, 
“No; it’s only just begun.” In how 
true and how joyful a sense to the 
Christian is death — not an end, but a 
beginning! 

Bishop Paddock, consecrated Bishop 
of Massachusetts September 17th, is the 
100th bishop of the Episcopal Church 
consecrated in the United States, the 
consecration of the first American bishop 
ee place just 81 years prior to this 

ate. 


A German scholar, named Strack, has 
been appointed by Russia to collate the 
Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament in 
the Library of St. Petersburgh, which 
were obtained from old Israelitish com- 
munities of the Crimea, and are very 
rare. 


The Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Western New York, A. Cleveland Coxe, 
has just published a book entitled 
** Apollos; or, the Way of God,” which, 
it is said, will make a stir among the rit- 
ualists. It pleads for scrip ural union 
among Christians. 


Rey. J. H. Wilson, missionary to the 
Yokima Indians, Oregon, says: ‘* There 
are about 400 converted Indians under 
my care, whom I have watched closely 
from day to day. In every case a con- 
verted Indian abandons at once the 
use of tobacco. He does it voluntarily, 
without admonition from any one.” 


Long Island has the first organized 
Congregational churches in New York 
—the Indian church at Poospatuc be- 
ing the oldest, Upper Aquebogue rank- 
ing next, being the oldest church of 
white people, which was formed in 
1758. 

A minister recently preaching in 
Music Hall, Boston, on ‘* Church and 
State,” read, previous to his discourse, 
extracts from Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus and one of James Russell Lowell’s 
poems, ‘‘ superior,” he said, ‘‘to any 
prayer that he could offer.” Who 
doubts it ? 


Says The Baptist Union, Baptists are 
not numerous in Scotland. The few 
found there are mostly close commun- 
ionists, which greatly impedes their 
growth. There are some liberal 
churches in the more important cities 
where the people are cultivated and 
progressive. 


Rev. Dr. Chickering has gone on a 
circuitous journey of 2,500 miles from 
Boston to the winter field of temper- 
ance work in Washington and the 
South, via Montreal, He says the Y. 
M. C. Association at Montreal is a wide 
awake body of young men; they had 
the well-known and beloved H. Thane 
Miller of Cincinnati, to address them, 
and raised several thousand dollars. 


Some years since, Mr. A. G. P. Dodge, 
of New York, gave $100,000 to the theo- 
logical seminary at Alexandria, Va. but 
to withhold the principal for a while to 
use in his business, paying interest as 
it accrued. His recent failure will oc- 
occasion the loss of the entire sum. 


Mr. George Smith has just discovered 
the fragments of an ancient Assyrian 
canon, from the Babylonian copy of 
which the much-contested canon of 
Berosus was unquestionably derived. 
The importance of this relic to chronolo- 
gists can scarcely be over-estimated by 
man. 


At the late session’ of the Southeast- 
ern Indiana Conference, when the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who are the supernumeraries ? ” 
was asked, Bishop Ames called a halt, 
and explains the law in regard to it 
saying that a preacher is not to become 
supernumerary in order to engage in 
rich real estate or insurance agencies, 
but solely for the benefit of temporarily 
prostrated health and strength, and for 
a few months of rest and freedom from 
regular work. 


Donn Piatt, thus speaks of Moncure 
D. Conway, the noted ‘“ liberal” 
preacher of England: ‘‘ He is an in- 
futigable worker, with every hour 
mortgaged for yearsinadvance. Even 
our interview was shortened by an ap- 
pointment to lecture to his little congre- 
gation in the Lord, but out of Christ, 
some miles away from his dwelling. 
He has such, and teaches them nebu- 
lous revelations of scientific theology, 
and the congregation in return sing 
hymns from Walt Whitman, Whittier, 
and other Pagan poets. We hope they 
like it; we hope they are happy. We 
are not given much to religion, but it 
strikes us that Conway’s little congre- 
gation in the Lord must be very un- 
comfortable in the vast, unlimited re- 
gions of space or reason where it wan- 
ders.” 








TEMPERANCE. 


THE COMING CONFLICT IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 
BY REV. H. W. CONANT. 
** He that is not for Me is against Me.” 


Do the readers of Zion's HERALD 
believe this utterance of Jesus? He 
declares Himself ‘‘ the way, the TRUTH, 
and the life” — assuming that He is for 
the truth always. If so, then to gather 
with and for the truth is to be for Him. 
An impending struggle is to be settled 
for or against Christ in the coming 
election in Massachusetts. It is the 
battle of truth and purity against that 
fountain of lies and sin, the grog-shep. 
Every interest of humanity that allies 
the race to God and goodness demands 
the removal of this source of moral, 
financial, religious, political and phy- 
sical demoraiization — this most _pro- 
lific source of pauperism, vice and 
crime. The day of ignorance upon this 
subject has passedaway. The position 
of the grog-shop is as well defined in 
the community as is that of the school- 
house or church. That it blights and 
withers everything with which it comes 
in contact, is a well-established fact. 

Jesus has said, ‘‘ Every plant that 
My heavenly Father hath not planted 





shall be rooted up.” Could anything 
be more justly denominated blasphe- 
mous than to charge either the origin 
or perpetuity of the grog-shop system 
upon God? I3 any one so far fallen as 
to believe that there is any affinity be- 
tween the Author of all good and this 
sum of all evil? To the intelligent 
voters of Massachusetts, in the Provi- 
dence of God this question is submitted 
for solution at the coming election. 
Shall Christ or Satan triumph? Shall 
community rise or fall in the scale of 
morality and prosperity ? The question 
will not be settled for Massachusetts 
alone, but for other States in the Union, 
so far as the influence of this old Com- 
monwealth is felt upon them. 

We want a word with the readers of 


the HERALD with regard to their duty. 


upon that day? What will you do for 
Christ at the polls? Will you join with 
his enemies under the lash of party and 
vote to perpetuate the rule of ram? Or 
will you smite this Dagon of evil with 
your God-given franchise, and place 
the Old Bay State by the side of Maine, 
in the forefront of the battle for the re- 
demption of this world from the legal- 
ized or tolerated system of rumselling, 
with all its attendant evils? What 
would Jesus do on that day? Would 
He go to the polls and vote for the rum 
power? And if this is too absurd a 
question to be tolerated for a moment, 
let us ask another: Would He stay 
away from the polls through indiffer- 
ence? Or, would He, like a craven 
coward, shirk the responsibility by a 
designed absence from the God-or- 
dained arena of the conflict, the ballot- 
box? Christian men should not forget 
that the prayer offered so frequently, 
** Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” implies 
that those who offer it will vote God's 
kingdom up and Satan’s kingdom down. 
Christian principle will carry us to the 
ballot-box to vote against rum, if we 
will let it. If we refuse to be governed 
by it there, it is at our peril — and not 
ours only; we peril the souls of others. 
There are those among us who have 
been ruined by this demon. God in 
His infinite mercy has enabled them to 
break away from its dominion, and 
they seek by all the means in their 
power to stay its tide, not only for their 
own sake, but others. They have good 
reason to expect the aid of Christians 
in such an enterprise. 

But when they see what a reformed 
man in Providence did last June, his 
pastor go to the ballot-box and vote for 
an alderman (who has always voted 
for license in the capacity of alderman), 
they have a right to question such a 
manifestation of Christianity. Is it 
strange that this reformed man settled 
up his pew-rent and relinquished his 
seat in the church, giving as his reason 
therefor the inconsistency of his pastor ? 
My dear brother, “God is on one side 
of every question. Can you doubt 
where He stands in this conflict? But 
where do you stand ? 


A discussion last winter in France 
revealed the fact of increasing drunk- 
enness (in spite of Dr. Bowditch’s light- 
wine theory). How to suppress it 
none knew. 
for five days was suggested, but this 
was considered useless. A surgeon by 
the name of M. Testelin asserted this 
would not lessen intemperance, and 
asserted that Breton soldiers, consid- 
ered the picked men of all Frenchmen 
reared in ‘‘ light-wine” districts, would 
drink until they fell under the table; 
and yet he could count in his own de- 
partment of France, 1,500 people who 
were as beastly as these soldiers. Im- 
prisonment was no help for them. He 
believed the only way to reach them 
was to organize temperance societies 
all over France, and found hospitals to 
cure them of their vice. 

But the result of their deliberations 
was an agreement to fine drunkards 
five francs for the first offense, for a 
second offense from six to thirty days’ 
imprisonment. Some one proposed a 
very sensible measure which was voted 
down, namely: to punish the drunkard- 
maker. Can Frenchmen or Americans 
tell us why the drunkard-maker should 
not be punished as well as his victim ? 


Who drinks «ll the whiskey? From 
the official report of the International 
Revenue we learn that two hundred and 
fifteen distilleries are at work in this 
country, whose daily capacity is 217,- 
682 gallons. Most of this is whiskey, 
only a comparatively small amount of 
other liquors being distilled. This does 
not include the liquors made which 
never pay any returns to government. 


Over 150 liquor licenses were grant- 
ed in the city of New Haven, Conn., 
Jast year. 


Essex, Conn., voted to license liquor- 
dealers the first Monday in October, 
but the selectmen refuse to license any 
who violated the law last year. They 
have more good sense than the Board 
of Aldermen in the city of Providence, 
who have licensed hundreds of the men 
who openly violated the law last year. 


A Fairhaven carriage-maker, Wil- 
liam H. Hooghkirk, woke up Saturday 
morning after a protracted drunk, and 
upon the refusal of his wife to furnish 
him money to buy more rum with, he 
knocked her down with a flatiron, frac- 
turing her skull, from which she will 
die. The unfortunate man is in jail. 


How they dispense justice in Bridge- 
port, Conn., is seen from the fact that 
when thre2 boys, twelve and thirteen 
years of age, bought liquor and got 
drunk, the liquor-seller, being arrested 
upon the complaint of the mother of 
one of the boys, admitted the sale, but 
claimed that the boy wanted it for his 
father; and the judge decided that it 
was not sold to the boy, but to the 
father. 


Imprisoning drunkards 
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BOSTON MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Nov. 3, 1873, 

FLOUR — Superfine, $5.25 @ 5.50; extra, $6.25@ 
8.50; Michigan, $7.50 @ 9.25; St. Louis, $8.00@ 11.25; 
Southern Flour, $6.25 @ 11.50. 

Corn— Western Mixed, 69 @70cents; West- 
ern Yellow, 69 @ 70c. @ bushel. 

OaTs — 47 @ S4c. @ bushel. 

RYE — 97c. @ $1.00 per bushel. 

SHORTS — $19.00 @ 20.00 ® ton. 

FINE FEED — $21,00 @ 22.00 @ ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $3.25 @ $3.50; 
Red Top, $4.50 @ 5.00 per sack; R.I. Bent, $3.25 @ 
3.75 @ bushel; Clover, 934 @ 103gc. per Ib. 

APPLES — $4.00 @ 4.25 ® bbl. 

PORK — $19.00 @ 20.00; Lard, 
11 @ 12. 

BUTTER — 20 @ 38c. 

CHEESE — Factory, 1234 @ li}gc; Dairy, 0 @ 00c 

E@es — 32 @ 32 cents per doz. " 

HAY — $15.00 @ 26.00 per ton. 

POTATOES — $2.00 @ 2.25 per bbl. Sweet Potatoes, 
$3.50 @ 4.50 ® bbl. 

BEANS— Extra Pea, $2.37 @ $2.75; medium, 
$2.00 @ 2.50 ® bushel. 

POULTRY — 18@ 20 cents ® B. 

TURNIPS — 75c. @ $1.00 ® bushel. 

BEETS — 50c. @ 7ic. ® bushel. 

DRIED APPLES—5@ 8 cents ® b. 

CARROTS — 50c. @ 75c. ® bushel. 

CABBAGE — 6 @ 8&€c. each. 

CRANBERRIES — $9.00 @ 11.00 ® bbl. 

ONIONS — $3.50 @ 4.00 @ bbl, 

MARROW SQUASH — $1.0@ 1.75 @ bbl. 

HUBBARD SQUASH — $0.00 @ bbl. 

Grapes — Concord, 1)@ 12c. ® Ib. 

REMARKS.— Prices are steady on Flour, with 
moderate sales, being confined to small lots. Ap- 
ples from the West are firmer than a week ago. 
Tomatoes are vir‘ually out of the market. Butter 
and Eggs have advanced, while Smoked Hams have 
declined strong 1 cent @ Ib. 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 


Boston, Mass. 


Course of Study, Commercial and Common 
English branches. Students received at any time 
when there are vacancies. Catalogue and "Report 
for 1873, furnished on application. 

Office 554 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

302 H. E. HIBBARD, Principal 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts. 


Candidates for admisson to the Freshman Class 
will meet in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, 
atl0 A. M., September 17. 

Ladies will be admitted to all the privileges of 
the College on the same conditions as gentlemen. 

For circular, or additional information, address 


J. W. LINDSAY, Dean of the Faculty, 
281 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 





College of Music 
oF 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Instraction under eminent masters, and with the 
best collateral advantages, for advanced music 
students. Musieal degrees conferred upon those 
who complete the prescribed course. The College 
Year commences September 1), 1873. For circulars 
or information, address EBEN TOURJEE, Dean 
of the Faculty, Boston, Mass. 277 





LILLIPUT AMONG the GULLIVERS. 


A Lecture Romance by Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, 
Descriptive of the “Haps and the Mishaps,” 
of the Metbodist Itinerancys. 


“This Lecture varies the usual course of essays 
on standard topics, and Lecture Committees and 
audiences will find it a refreshing novelty. 

It isa story of rich veins of wit, actual experi- 
ences, and fresh information, and Mr. Hamiiton 
tells itin a manner as original, entertaining and 
sutisfactory as is the matter itself. 

CHAS, H TAYLOR, 
Editor Buston Daily Globe, 


* He has perfect articulation, good style of de- 
livery, and possesses rare powers of description 
and mimicry. His vivacity and versatility enable 
him to enchain his audience from beginning to end. 
His style of oratory and native ability cannot fall 
to win for him a reputation of no low degree.” 

Coshocton, (Ohio) Democrat. 
Address J. BEN<ON HAMIL'‘ON, New England Lit- 
erary and Musical Bureau, 36 Bromficid St., 


BISHOP = SOULE'S 


LINIMENT 


Is a positive cure for Sciatica, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, Contracted Cords, 
Lame Back. Sprains, ete. From 2 to 6 large bottles 
will cure cases given up by physicians. The only 
certain cure for Sciatica. Large bottles, 
$1.50; small bottles, 75 cts, Sold by all Druggists 
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JOHN HANCOCK 
Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Sears Building, Boston. 


GEORGE P SANGER, PRESIDENT. 
FARNHAM PLUMMER, VICE PRESIDENT. 
GEORGE B. AGER, SECRETARY. 

E. F. CHILDS, SUPERINTENDENT AGENCIES, 


GERRY & SLACK, 


General Agents for Boston and Vicinity. 


Good local or soliciting Agents wanted on tib- 
eral terms. 248 eow 


MONEY PROFITABLY INVESTED 


I can invest money on first mortgage on real es- 
tate, worth twice the amount loaned, in sums from 

500 to $10,000, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, at 10 per cent at your nearest bank, without 
cost to the lender. For particulars write to Key. 
E. ScoTt at Hampton, New Hampshire, or to T. 
A. Goopwin, /ndiana Christian Advocate, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The securities are in Indiana. 

11 tf T. A. GOODWIN. 








Church and Chapel Organs, 
E. L. HOLBROOK, 
East Medway, Mass. 
Established in 1830. 


Circulars sent upon application. Organs Tuned 
and Repaired. 326 «ow 





THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
CHURCH ARCHITECT. 


OFFICE: 
COR. GREEN AND LYMAN STREE18, BOSTON 





Mr. STLLOWAY invites the attention of Societies 
or Building Committees, who anticipate remodel- 
ing oid, or erecting new churches, to the fact that, 
during the last 16 years, he has had much experi- 
ence in the erection of large edifices, especially 
those used for public speaking; having rendered 
architectural service forthe erection of the new 
State House at Montpelier, Vt., and for the remod- 
eling or construction of over 200 churches, costing 
from $2,000 to each. 

He would be happy to exhibit drawings of the 
same, and give information on the subject to any 
desiring his services. Charges moderate. Letters 
by mail will receive early attention. 250 lamo 





The Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener 
FEAT I ae 


will be sent FREE for last 
Months 





3 months of 
who will pay 
office of de- 
don’t ask an 


pot g oe oa a Mk. 
y now what they are 
tozet. I FREE. PEA 

FORITSELF Price only 


$1.00 pe ear. Smal] 
Fruit Instructor is « ot pared work that tells 
in simple language just how to grow fruits in abund- 
ance for home use or market. Price 25 cts, nor 


paid. A.M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


A, PORTER, 
PRACTICAL OPTIOIAN, 


Teche mpomt sespensalty tevite wi pareens who 

eco ee ee Ere lasses or Spectacles, to 

pow joned a ihe CEL 
awe w ve J 

EeRAT Thelr parit and tran: — 
e are’ 

senting less + <4 -* of tight. 

with their a more 


extended ‘f-vislon, and overeouing ta a Ee J 


noeere what is called by Opticians, 


Itis for this reason, that 
AS a Sees Coen: Geen 


present Ives in a clear, distinct, 
natural form, avoiding that xlimmering, un it 
seosation so often ex need the poe 
pe Spectacle Le: 
and no person, after giving them trial, would con- 
sent to wear any others. 

Many persons, wholly unacquainted with the Op- 
tical Art.can be Sees wee are setling the cheap 
and worse than i ithout an 
to the condition of the Eye; a practice oreen pro- 
ductive of serious Sonecnceness. And as you value 

our sight, avoid all such and go to a skillful Op- 

‘ian, who will select a gi.ss which will not in- 
jure your eyes, but on the contrary, will strengthen 
and bevefit them. 


SPECTACLES made to order. 

NEW LENSES inserted in old frames. 
SPECTACLES and £YE-GLASSES repaired. 
FINE WATCHES cleaned and repaired. 


OFFICE, 173 WASHINGTON ST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT.) 
Same Entrance of J. W. Black, Photographist. 
Ofice Hours, from @ A, M., to % P. M. 210 


Ayer’s Gathartic Pills 


For all purposes of a Family Physic, 
CURING 








Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indizestion, 












Dysentery, Foul Stom- 
ach and Breath, Er\ sipe- 
las, Headache, Piles, 
Rheumatism, Eruptions, 
and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
lousness, Liver Com- 
plaint, Dropsy, Teitter, 
‘Tumors and Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gout, Neural- 
gia, as a Dinner Pill, and 





— purgative yet perfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful to cure. They purge out the foul hu- 
mors of the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ into action: and they impart 
health and tone to the wh sle being. They cure not 
only the every day complaints of tg | mee but 
formidable and dangerous diseases, ost skillful 
pbysictaus, most eminent clergymen, and ou- best 
citizens, send certificates of cures performed and 
+f great benefits they have derived from these Pills. 
They are the safest and best physic for choldren, 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar 
coated, they are easy to take; and beiug purely 
vegetable, they are entirefy hagmless. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C.AYER & CO., Lowell, Ms. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 265 





True Merit Appreciated —“‘ Brown’s 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” be ve been before the public 
many years. Each year finds the Troches in some 
new, distant localities, in various parts of the world, 
Being an article of true merit, when once used, the 
value of the Troches is appreciated, and they are 
kept always at hand, to be »sed 4s occasion requires, 
For Covghs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, the 
Troches have proved their efficacy. For sale overy~ 
where. +86 


A MAN OF A THOUSAND. 


A Consumptive Cured. 


When death wis hourly « xpected from Consump- 
tion, all remedies having failed, accident led toa 
een eee Dr. H, James cured bis only 
child with a preparation of Cannabis Indica. He 
now gives recipe tree, on rece pt of two stamps to 

ay expenses. There isnot a single symptom of 
Concume tion that it does not ai sipate — Night 
Sweats, Irritation ef the Nerves, Difficult Expect- 
oration, Sharp Pains in the Lungs, Nausea at the 
Stomach, Inaction. of the Bowels, and wasting of 
the Muscles. Address CRADDOCK & OUW., 1.032 
Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 33h 


everywhere 
z $75 to $250 a month, pe tnd fe- 
e male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
2 COMMON SENSE FAMILY 8* WING MA- 
- CHINE. This Machine will stiteh, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt.cord, vind, braid and embroider in 
a mos: superior manner. Price only$l. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
® strovger, more beautiful,or more elastic seam 
‘~ than ours, It makesthe * Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
S Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
© cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
DS We pay Azents from $75 to $250 per mouth and 
expenses, or a commission from which twice 
<3 that amount can be made. Address 8KOOMB & 
CO., Boston. Mass.; Pitusburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Il1.; 
or 8t. Louts, Mo. 321 











Better than Railroad Bonds 
OR SAVINGS BANKS. 


I can invest money in Indiana, at ten per cent. 
and collect and forward the interest semi-annually, 
without cost to the lender, and secure the same, by 
first mortgage on real estate worth twice the amount 
loaned. The safety and profitableness of this 
method of loaning, has attracted the attention of 
New England Insurance companies and others, 
and many of them are availing themselves of it. 
A successful experience of ten years enables me 
to obtain securities with as little liability to loss as 
attends any investment of money. I have yet met 
with no loss, althouch all money transactions are 
envi oned with dangers. Satisfactory references 

ven and details furnished when required, T. A. 

OOD WIN, Iudianapolis, Ind, 324 





: ANTED —A few more men who can come 

we!l recommended to take orders for ** Zell's 
Popular Evcyclopedia.” Over torty thousand 
copies are already ordered, and net one fifth of the 
t-rritory canvassed. Sold complete or in parts, so 
that ail can buy it. Invaluable to the people, and a 
fortune to good agents. 

HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn., 
264 Publishers, New Engiand Office, 


MUSIC FOR OCTOBER, 


Ca!l me your Darling again. Song & Cho. Stewart. 35 
Don’t be ieve them, Darling. Song & 





BO. ccccccestcvcee- seesececve Wellman, 40 

Go and learn a Trade. Song & Cho...... Hays. 35 
Good sweet Ham. Comic Song & 

Cho. 000 ¢eoee 00 000606002 ¥eccene Stewart. 30 

I love you, my Love. Song & Cho....... Hays. 35 

In our Boat. Morceau de Salon....... Wilson, 35 

Little Sunshine. Song & Cho.......- « Danks. 30 
Takc this Letter tomy Mother. Song 

BORO. os cccccccsccccccvccccscecs Hays. 35 


Katie’s sleeping ‘neath the Lindens Song. . Hoag. 30 
Rippling Waves. Morceau...........Faton, 45 
Golden Hours. Instrumental......... Wilson, 35 


GET THE BEST. 


The Best Piavo instructor: 


. Peters’ Eclectic. ......6+.-- Price, $3 25 
The Best Reed Organ Instructor: 
Kinkel’s New Method...... - Price, 25 


The Best Instructor for the Voice: 
Ludden’s Sc’.ool for the Voice . . Price, 3 50 
The Best Guitar Lnstructor: 


Worra'l’s Guitar. .....-56. Price, 1 50 
The Best Collection for Male Voices: 

Sangerfesrt. ...ccccscccserces Price, 1 #0 
The Best Collection for Mixed Voices. 

Ne Pius Uitra Glee Book... .. Price, 1 50 
The Best Collection for Church and Home: 

The Cluster. ...cccsecsecre Price, 1 30 
The Best School Song Book: 

The Song Echo. ioe ¢ 0.6 «- Price, 75 


The Best Instructor for Accordion: 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method, . Price, 1 0 
The Best Instructor fur Concertina: 
Scdgwick’s Complete Method, . Price, 1 50 


Published and mailed, post-paid, by 


J, L, PETERS’ 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Why ‘‘ Housekeeper’s Manual” Sells, 


A suceessful Agent says: “Unlike a'l other booke, 
it has aclaim on women’s attention. A “oU-k-TO- 
HOUsE CANVASS PAYS!” $70.00 in one week 
was made by a tingle agent. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
For terms and territory, apply toJ.B. FORD &Co., 


New York, Boston, Chicago and Franscisco. 
322 tf 





DE PARK. This beautiful town offer 
rare inducements to parties wishing to locate 
pear Buston, A number of nice estates for sale by 


WILDER & HOLWAY, 
216 3 Tremont Row. 





IT PAYS TO TRY. 
issi to canvassers for 





Beckwith 
SEWING 


69eow MACHINE. 





Pave Obtained Free!—N> charges unless 





succe<sful. Send for Pamphlet. C.A. Suaw, 0 
Tremont 8t., Boston. 32 


7 Ny large 
the WORKING CHURCH, (unsectarian) edited by 
Stephen H. Tyng. Jr. and Geo. H. Hepworth. 
Agents wanted in every chareh and neighbor 4 
Address THE WORKING CHUKCH 57 Bivle pame, 


New York City. 
AS PREMIUMS. 


PATTERNS sau"si03 to: 








Smith’sIliustraied Pattern Bazar, 914 Broadway, 
n. Y. 1) 


Dentistry. 


The study of the Scientific Dentist is to ascertain 

and “se the and most 

Base of Artificial Teeth. eum iinupnasriees 

Gold was formerly used to the exclusion of almost 

oor ae i F Base. But the high price of 

at 
using artigelt Teeth, € prevented many from 
any tutes have been 
2 Se ae Se nemscee aa we eevee 
prom mprovements, and 

ap has been used as a substitute tor aeteeat 
as signully failed {o meet the expectations of Den- 

tists or their patients, It frequently inflames the 

mucus membrane of the mouth. It is thick and 

ae: being some five times thicker than Gold 

ate. 

The necessary thickness of Rubber often affects 

aod L  ~--- aaaumaa It is brittle, and require: (requent 

ng. 
mR . ~ Lt of tece stioctions, | It is health 
rable, and gives satisfacti ; 
all other materials. eheminite: 


MAYOLINE. 


Dr. M. by his new MAYOLINE process of settin 
teeth on Gold Plate, reduces the cost one thir 
a ony — ye method. 
jlections rtificial Teeth as former! 
on Gold Pate, Lay the injury to the teeth — 
the warping of the piate by the necessary heat 
soldering, the deposit of fooa and the secretions + 
c ate, 

wholly obviated. vom Se Saree ” 

The cost of a set of Teeth on Gold Plate by Dr 
sors new process is but a trifle more thas on 


Saues. —On Gold Plate, warranted 20 carats 


Upper Set, $40; Whole Set 
PUnder, $75. : oy Saerene 


Clergymen and their Families half price. 


If after using the Teeth three months they do no 
sive perfect satisfaction, the patient may return 
the teeth. 

Dr. Mayo makes {t a specialty to regulate uneven 
teeth. He guarantees to take the worst cases of ir- 
a teeth and bring them into their natural po- 
sition. 

Teeth filled with Gold in the most pertect and 
satisfactory manner, 


U. KH. MAYO, Surgeon Dentist, 


246 tf Cor. Tremont and Dover Sts., Boston 


Hurniture 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of Sam 
uel Layceck’s 
English Hah 
Seating, 





and Man’fact’re o 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 


A 
@ 27 Sudbury St. 
; BOSTON, 
Pulpit Furniture Manuf'’ct'r’dto Order 
170 








Nova Scotia Employment Co. 
Respectable private families requiring good 


giris tor general house-work. Cooks, Chamber- 
maids, Parlor or Nursery-girls, Nurses, Seam- 
stresses. or Housekeepers, can be supplied at the 
office of this Company. Also, first-class Hotels, 
Boarding- houses, Dining-rooms, Schools, and 
public or private Institutions can be supplied with 
girls for any kind of work. 


Nova Scotia Employment Company, 
21 School Street (Room 2), Boston, Mas 
208 


GEO. N. NOYES & CO. 


Merchant Tailors. 
(Formerly Corthell, Noyes & Co.,) 





Chambers 


151 Washington Street, 
(Directly opposite Old South Church), 


We are now prepared to show our Customers 
large and carefully selected stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
especially adapted for 
Fall and Winter 


wear. Which we make up to order, im the lates 
Style, and guarantee a it, 


GEO. N. NOYES, 
il 


GEO. 0. NOYES, 





IANOS-—Tuer Hicnhest GRADE OF FinieH 
and choicest in quality of tone, will be sold 
VERY cheap for cash or by installments; also 

a lot of desirable second-hand Pianos. Old pianos 
taken in exchange for new, on favorable terms, 

For particulars address, A. E. MANNING, 

276 881 Washington Street, Boston. 3 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
LIFE 
In THE 


HOM BIBLE 


By DANIEL MARCH, D.D, 


This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
and how to live iu ail times, “It pleases, profits, 
pays.” “Itis precious asgems” ‘It glows with 
living light on every page.” The style is full and 
flowing, clear and svarkling. Agents sla ot the 
author’s former works, " NIGHT SCENES,” and 
“OUR FATHER’S HOUSE,” nearly 100,°0 copies 
each. They should now canvass the same territory 
for “Home Life,” his latest and. best :work. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG MEN, LADIES TEACH- 
Els ANDCLERGYMEN in every county. Send for 
circular and secure first choice of territory. 
ZIEGLER & M’CURDY, 274 Main St., 
bul Springfield, Masa. 





A new work of iniense INTEREST and éxirinséc 
VALUE, 


OCEAN’S STORY. 


By the gifted son of the famous ** Peter Par- 
€ 


. 

A graphic History of Ocean Navigation. Adventure 
and Discovery since the Ark, Replete with startling 
incidents, fearful disasters, piracies, perils, &c, 
ABOVE, also the WONDEUS BENEATH the SEA, 
Diving. Dredging, Telegraphing, &c. 22% spirited 
Itlustrations. Agents just started report LO1 orders 
ys days. 127 in five days, 7% in tro dvys, &c.; 
sells wonterfully fast. 3,010 Agents Wanted, send 
tor full description and circulars. HUBBARD 
— Publishers, 723 Sansom St., Phila, 


412 


CAST STEEL BELLS 
VICEERS, SONS & CO., (Limited) 
SHEFFIELD, ENG. 





Price, 29 cents, Currency, per pound, 
NAYLOR & CO. Agents: 


6 Oliver Street, Boston. 
99 John Street, New York, 
8 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 
ben sewereerss yom 
Circulars & Testimonials furnished upon appticatioa 
01 


WORKING CLASS M's or Female, $30 « 

week employment at 

home, day or evening; no capital; instructions & 

valuable package of goods sent free by mail. Ad- 

dress. with six cent retsre stamp, M. YOUNGS 
..¥. 322 


CO., 173 Greenwich St., N. 








EA. — TEA AGENTS wanted in town and coun- 
try, to sell TEA, or get up club orders. for the 

largest Tea Compseny in America; Importers 

prices and inducements to agents. Send for cireu- 

lar. Address, ROBER? WELLS. 

821 43 Vesey Street, New York. 


4 Selling the Great 

Make $10 Daily jerateces 
yages, price $1.50 

y Pros tus 75 cts- 


8. R. SruRGES, 81 Washington St., ton, Mass.. 
210 


per day! Agents wanted: All 
classes of working people, of ej- 
ther sex, young or old, make 








more moncy at work for us in 
ir — oments, or all the time, than at any- 
thi . Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Fortiand, Maine 





LADY AGENTS 


Wanted to introduce our celebrated Rubber Goods 
for ladies’ and children’s wear They sel rapidly,and 


ve poses satisfaction, Active agents can realize 
‘aed | tortunes. Vecos for our iilustrated catalogue, 
Address LA PERLE RUBBER Cv., 
32l 90 Chambers St., New York. 





= A MONTH! Horse furnished. Ex- 
© penses paid. B. H. SHAW, Alfred.Me, 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Dedication at West Medford, 73g P. M., Nov, 5 

Monthly Holiness Meeting, at EF. Wilton, Nov.5-6 

Boston District 8. S. Convention, at 
Marlboro’, 

Meeting of General Committee of Church 
Extension, 1018 Arch St., Philadelpula, 


pons 
HERALD. 


THURSDAY, NoveMBER 6, 1878. 


Nov, 13 


Novy. 20 














ZION’S HERALD. 


Societies and local churches have had 
their anniversaries and occasions for the 
consideration of their special interests ; 
why should not the paper that records 
and perpetuates them all have its hour 
and orator? We have been quite 
roundly blamed by some of the friends 
of the paper for not presenting more 
conspicuously and persistently the 
claims and the ‘compliments of the 
HERALD. Since the opening of the 
new series, on the anniversary of its 
golden birth-day, last January, we have 
made scarcely an editorial allusion to 
the condition of the paper, and what 
its readers are saying to us about it. 
New subscribers in this period have 
been constantly received, and scarcely 
any of the old patrons have fallen 
away. From unexpected sources, and 
. throughout the year, the most encour- 
aging words have come to the office in 
business and private letters. From 
every part of the country new patrons 
have given the very best assurances in 
their unsought subscriptions, of their 
estimation of the value of our sheet. 

The Heratp never had a better list 
of correspondents. Its European let- 
ters during the last season have been 
exceptionally able and entertaining. 
Its literary and doctrinal contributions 
have been of a high order ; its mission- 
ary and temperance departments have 
been fuller and fresher than those of 
any of the weekly religious papers that 
we have examined. Its family page 
has been particularly instructive under 
the admirable and wholesome weekly 
chapters of Miss Susan Warner's “ Lit- 
tle Camp.” ‘The Sabbath-school ques- 
tions and notes by Drs. Newhall and 
Barrows, have formed the weekly text 
book of many classes. This arrange- 
ment will be continued next year. As 
we keep a fortnight in advance of the 
date, classes can depend upon our pa- 
per for both questions and annotations 
upon the Scriptures allotted for the 
successive Sabbaths in the international 
series. We have arranged with several 
writers to provide us with material for 
a column weekly for the youngest read- 
ers. In view,of these provisions, one of 
our churches subscribes for twenty-five 
copies, each, of our paper and theChris- 
lian Advocate, as a substitute for new 
library books. 

Of the general management and 


tone of the paper, its interpretation of 


the incidents and ideas of the hour, 
and its positive work in the field of 
moral reform and evangelical relig- 
ion, it is not for usto speak. But 
of the effort to"secure and present de- 
nominational‘and?general religious in- 
telligence, we have reason to know that 
ithas been appreciated, and is accounted 
as having realized a good measure of 
success. The breadth of the field of fact, 
now _that the lightning flashes it from 
all points under the heavens, and the 
limited possibilities even of a generous 
sized paper, forbid the record of more 
than a small portion of that which 
comes weekly to our hand. We shall 
be able, however, to increase our con- 
densing force as our subscription list 
grows in longitude. There are good 
grounds for a very strong presumption 
that, in the near future, through a 
wholesome growth of the income of 
the paper, avery large addition can be 
made to its value as a first class relig- 
ious sheet. 

A very little effort on the part of our 
ex-officio agents—a word from the 
pulpit, or in the prayer-meeting, in the 
Sunday-school, er during the pastoral] 
call; or a little effert on the part of 
individual subscribers, would soon 
bridge the short.distarce between our 
present subscription list and twenty 
thousand —which.is the objective point 
this Fail. To make this service not al- 
together a labor ‘of love, which many 
faithful workers do now cheerfully and 
voluntarily render, the Publisher has 
provided a really valuable and beauti- 
ful premium. By purchasing at once 
many thousand} copies of a large and 
finely executed historical print, which, 
any one that sees, is ready to admit to 
be{worth,¥if bought singly, the full 
price of the paper, we are able, with- 
out loss, to give our new and old sub- 
seribers a copy, upon the payment of 
three dollars in“advance. None of the 
criticisms upon the several chromos 
which have been lately offered as pre- 
miums by{newspapeis, hold against 
this striking picture. As perpetuating 
a characteristic New England event, 
and presenting traditional portraits 
of thejheroic handful; that landed on 
Plymouth Rock from the Mayflower ,and 
as illustrating‘the musical and descrip- 
tive lines of one_of own most worthy 
bards, as well as from its intrinsic 
value as a work‘of art, this fine picture 
will makefa graceful and ever, grateful 
ornament upon the home walls. 

By attending to this soliciting work 
now, our agents will {secure for their 
subscribers two full ‘months of the 
paper, of the present year, gratuitously, 
in addition to_the fyear 1874, for which 
their subscriptions are received. We 
are happy to state, for the encourage- 
ment of all interested in the success 
of the paper, that, thus farin the can- 
vass this Fall, without "any demon- 
stration, or_extraordinary effort, more 
of our. premium’ pictures have teen 


called for than last year at the pres- 
ent date. We, therefore, very hope- 
fully urge a general and immediate 
effort ‘all along the line,” for a re- 
newal of old subscriptions, and a gen- 
erous addition to our list of names. 
Read the advertisement on the opposite 
page, in which all important facts are_ 
so clearly stated that he that readeth 
may run. 


THE CHURCH SOUTH AND THE COL- 

ORED MAN. 
In the discussion of Bishop Haven’s 
letters from the South, the editor, Rev. 
R. N. Price, of the Holston Methodist,has 
constantly affirmed his own Chris- 
tian attitude towards the former slave, 
the present freedman, and that of the 
Church of which he is an official repre- 
sentative. He has accounted Southern 
Christians to be the truest friends of 
the colored man. He was somewhat 
indignant that, in a short note in Z1on’s 
HERALD, referring to his own article 
upon the division in a Presbyterian 
synod, on account of the prominence 
allotted to colored ministers, it was in- 
timated that the spirit of New Testa- 
ment Christianity was not exhibited by 
Southern disciples towards their brother 
of a deeper hue. But what an illustra- 
tion of the depth, and meanness, and 
wickedness of this anti-Christian spirit 
of caste is given on the editorial page 
of his paper, bearing the date of 
Oct. 25! 

In a contribution, which is made pe- 
culiarly conspicuous by its position, 
and enjoys, by the usual practice of the 
managers of such papers, the endorse- 
ment of the editor himself, as occupy- 
ing the space allotted by custom to edi- 
torial communications, we read senti- 
ments, coolly expressed, which in view 
of their source fairly astonishis. The 
article is} entitled, ‘‘ Negro Schools.” 
It opens somewhat sarcastically with 
a statement of the present status of the 
man of color since the civil war, as 
now enjoying equal political rights un- 
der the law with the white citizen, and 
therefore subjected to certain manifest 
responsibilities. Is affirms truly that 
for his own sake, for the sake of his 
neighbors, and the country, he must 
now have an adequate education. 

We trusted, when we reached. this 
point, that we should find the writer 
ready to assume his own Christian re- 
sponsibility towards the long abused 
black man, and vigorously calling his 
fellow citizens and Christians to their 
manifest duty in this direction. And 
we expected this all the more from the 
name and address of the writer, who, 
though probably born at the South, has 
in his veins, on both sides of the house, 
pure Yankee blood; but we have long 
since learned that when this blood 
sours, it becomes of all others the most 
pernicious. Having declared that ‘ ey- 
ery free citizen must be educated so as 
to render him properly qualified for 
the service of the State,” and thus able 
to promote the general welfare, he 
goes on to say, the italics being his 
own: — 

‘¢We must have negro schools. We 
must have negro school teachers. Where 
shall we get them? Our citizens, who 
are capable of teaching schools, will 
not teach negro schools; and who 
blames them? It doesn’t act well on 
their stomachs, especially these hot 
days. What shall we do, then? We 
must send to our ‘ Yankee’ friends to 
shape this rough, black material to 
form an element in the fabric of this 
government. We must stand by and 
say it will not do to use such material 
in such a condition. You must cleanse, 
and dress and polish. Ina word, you 
must prepare your material before us- 
ing it. Now, my friend ‘ Yank,’ isn't 
it right that you should stand by the 
negro in this, his hour of need? ‘One 
good turn deserves another.’ You 
gave him ‘sweet’ liberty, now give 
him the thing most essential to his hap- 
piness and ours—education. Then 
you will make of him a more agreeable 
companion for yourself, a more fit as- 
sociate for your daughters and wives.” 

And this is the Christian attitude of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
to the man of color! Yes, brother 
editors, we will accept the invitation, in 
spite of the spirit in which it is uttered. 
If there were no other reasons why the 
Methodist Episcopal Church should 
press its-work at the South, than the 
argument offered and the spirit mani- 
fested in this article, these would be 
sufficient. Christian men at the North 
will not stand by and see the negro 
suffer, ‘‘ in this, his hour of need.” We 
have polished men from our best 
schools, and Christian ladies, highly 
cultivated, and of our best blood so- 
cially, who are now ready, as others 
have done before them, to enter upon 
the instruction of these ‘‘ negroschools.” 
We personally know several accom- 
plished young ladies of wealth, who 
have already served for many months, 
without other remuneration than an 
approving conscience and a divine 
blessing, in these freedmen’s schools, 
while Southern ladies, and professed 
Christians, with their delicate ‘ stom- 
achs,” have kept the distance of the 
street always between themselves and 
these polished ‘‘negro school marms.” 
But what shall we say of this aston- 
ishing sensitiveness as to the presence 
of the negro, when the shaded skin 
has been, heretofore, and is now, the 
nurse of white infancy, the censtant 
and preferred attendant at the table, 
the chosen body servant, the associate, 
although not the social equal of child- 
hood, and saddest of all, the constant 
subject of illicit passion? There may be 
some occasion for, although no reason 
in, the lack of heartiness on the part of 
Northern people, who have not famil- 
iarly associated with colored men and 
women, in receiving them into friendly 
social relations; but, to speak of stom 
achic effects on the part of those who 
have never been away from the bodily 
presence and atmosphere of colored 
persons, is simply ridiculous 








This doeument, signed by such a 
Northern name as a ‘“ Wiley,” will be 
a good campaign tract for Dr. Rust. 
It is the specter of a darker ghost than 
Paul saw over against the Mountains 
of Thrace, when he was at Troas, 
stretching out its beckoning hand and 


saying, ‘‘ Come over and help us!” 





SICK HEADS AND FAINT HEARTS. 


How pretentious is skepticism. There 
is nothing in the world like it for brag 
and blaster. It has made countless 
promises to explode Christianity and 
annihilate the Church; yet, after utter 
defeats, gets up with unabated bombast 
to announce their destruction as speedy 
and sure. It is evident that some of 
these modern reformers have great faith 
in themselves, and what is much the 
same, great faith in wind; for they 
blow away with “might and main,” 
and act as though they really had suc- 
ceeded in raising considerable of a 
brecze. The worst of it all, for them, 
is, that the Church won't tumble down 
before their breath, and for the fulfill- 
ment of their prophecies. Indeed, it 
don’t seem to be greatly damaged, and 
absolutely looks as though it could 
withstand such tempests forever. 

Nothing can be cooler than the sub- 
lime effrontery with which skepticism 
puts in its claim to scientific culture, 
and to the domination of reason. — 
They tell us the Church is growing 
infirm and imbecile, and must pass 
away. Astonishing! And how fast it 
is passing away; they cannot see its 
growth. They have no apparent knowl- 
edge of its power to probe nature just 
as deep as they, and they seem to be 
profoundly ignorant of the fact that 
all this boasted culture they owe more 
or less directly to Christianity. Above 
all they seem to be totally oblivious to 
the fact that they are signal illustrations 
of the power of skepticism to dwarf 
and shrivel the spiritual and intellectual 
nature of man. Yetthisistrue. The 
growth of Christianity has marked the 
permanent development of the race. 
It has opened up illimitable fields, and 
broken down barriers to knowledge 
and progress, while Rationalism in all 
its forms has circumscribed the field of 
vision, and by making men, because of 
unbelief, blind to the sublime realities 
and powers of the invisible, has made 
them but blinking, helpless bats in the 
nounday light of truth. Were it not 
for the serious issues involved, it would 
be droll and very provocative of mirth 
to see these spiritual and intellectual 
vigmies looking around with the air of 
of giants, and lamenting the exceeding 
littleness and insignificance of their 
misguided Christian neighbors. It is 
very difficult to see them, and stil] 
more to listen to them, and not think 
of the nervous words of the Prophet: 
‘the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint.” 

Illustrations of this cramping and 
weakening tendency of skepticism are 
not wanting. ‘‘ Music Hall Society ” 
had, recently, a meeting in Hamilton 
Hall, for the purpose, as stated, of fix- 
ing the future course of the Society. 
According to reports there were pres- 
ent ‘‘ about fifteen or twenty ladies and 
gentlemen.” Rev. W. R. Alger deliy- 
ered an informal address. ‘ Request 
was made that no extended report 
should be printed,” but from a synop- 
sis of his remarks published in The 
Boston Daily Globe, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

‘‘The speaker expressed his belief 
that the present form of Sunday wor- 
ship had outlived its usefulness, and 
that in the future the preacher should 
become the teacher. As Sunday was 
in itself no more sacred than any other 
day, he could see no impropriety in 
using it for the instruction and eleva- 
tion of the people ... The speaker 
reiterated his belief that no settled 
ministers should be engaged by socie- 
ties, as it was not possible for one man 
to supply brains for an able discourse 
as often as once a week.” 


How lamentable! What will Boston 
do for able discourses? How long 
must we wait for the crowning of the 
race under such teachers ? Here stands 
poor benighted orthodoxy, and here 
are the toiling, sinning, suffering 
masses, for whom these men claim to 
have the very gospel they need. Sure 
they ought to be the most earnest of 
men and the most self-forgetful — they 
ought to be more abundant in labors, 
and turn at least the orthodox world 
upside down. Their unflagging zeal 
and incessant work ought to make 
Wesley, Whitefield, and their coadju- 
tors, and all the men they style narrow 
and bigoted sectarists, seem veritable 
drones and laggards. Instead of this, 
we have the beggarly confession that 
it is ** not possible for one man to sup- 
ply brains for an able discourse as 
often as once a week.” 


Shade of Wesley, defend us! And 
pray, why not? We judge that the 
majority of those who gather in Music 
Hall ‘or this weekly (weakly) supply 
of brains, are men and women who are 
largely employed in the affairs of ev- 
ery-day life, and have comparatively 
but little time for deep investigation or 
close thought. That an intelligent man 
whose main business is to prepare him- 
self to speak to such a people, cannot 
find in all the range of knowledge that 
which will entertain or instruct them 
for three quarters of an hour, and that 
but once in seven days, is a palpable 
absurdity. The fact is, the heart is faint, 
and hence the head is sick. Let such 
men get their hearts renewed, and 
heads and hearts baptized by the Holy 
Ghost, and they will find both so crowd- 
ed with the experimental, saving truths 
of the gospel, that their great cry will 
be for more opportunities to preach to 
lost and dying men. We recommend 
for all these sick heads, salvation 





through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Probably it was because of the lack 
of brains in Boston, occasioned by this 
sick-head theology, that Francis Eliing- 
wood Abbott delivered a discourse be- 
fore this same society Sabbath morning, 
October 5th, and thus furnished anoth- 
er illustration of the power of skepti- 
cism to cripple the spiritual and intel- 
lectual man. We quote from the Daily 
Globe, of October 6: —. 

‘« Previous to the discourse, Mr. Ab- 
bott read extracts from Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, and also James Russell 
Lowell’s poem, ‘ Ambrose,’ which, he 
said, was superior to any prayer that 
he could offer.” 

We will admit that the gentleman's 
estimate of the value of his own prayers 
is correct. Further comment is unne- 
cessary. Wasn’t the heart very faint? 
And the head? Sick, of course. Hear 
him, as he is reported in the same 
paper: — 

“*T shall state to you my opinion, 
that Christianity is the greatest enemy 
to our country. In other words, Chris- 
tianity and the Republic cannot exist 
together; both cannot survive; one 
must build on the ruins of the other. 
Between the two there is a difference 
which is irreconcilable. These 
two antagonistic principles cannot long 
exist as they do to-day. The very ex- 
istence of the Church is a threat to the 
Republic.” 

Shame! Tom Paine would have 
blushed to utter words so dishon- 
oring to intelligence, and so mani- 
festly false to facts, Alas! alas! the 
poor head is very, very sick! To re- 
fute these fulminations of a disordered 
brain, is not the purpose of this paper. 
It is enough to say that our republic 
was born of Christianity, and the Church 
has been the best upbuilder and de- 
fender of republicanism. The only 
hope of a pure government is the uni- 
versal spread of a pure Christianity. 
We can see where the fight is coming 
—Christ and anti-Christ. Let the 
Church fly to her altars and seek the 
power of God. Baptized anew with 
the spirit of our Master, we will go out 
to subdue the passions and appetites — 
the entire natures of men to His sway. 
In doing this, social relations, trade, 
politics, and all the currents and rela- 
tions of life will be made pure. Thus, 
and thus alone, will the nation and the 
race be lifted out of sin to be saved. 








TRACTS. 

The ‘Year Book” of the Sunday 
School Union and the Tract Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
1872, is a publication as well worthy 
the careful reading of every Methodist 
preacher, as any volume published by 
the Book Concern for the last twelve 
months. Don’t consign it to the waste 
basket, nor to some obscure corner, 
where it will never see light, but read 
it through — book list and tract list and 
all the rest, so as to know what these 
two important societies of our Church 
are doing. 

Among other things worthy one’s 
attention, is a chapter on ‘‘ grants” of 
the Tract Society. There, on page 128, 
will be seen a list of the grants 
made to the societies of the New Eng- 
land Conference. It will be observed 
that out of about two hundred charges, 
less than forty of them have received 
their grants of tracts. Most of these 
churches, which have received these 
grants of tracts, have drawn an 
amount less than three dollars, and 
quite a number of these less than one 
dollar. 

The question presents itself, have 
our ministers no faith in the printed 
page ? no faith in the condensed, clearly 
put truth embraced in our tracts? or 
are they careless and neglectful of an 
instrumentality capable of immeasur- 
able usefulness ? 

It will be seen on page 85, according 
to the ‘* Plan of Operations,” that to 
every self-supporting appointment 
pledging a collection, the society will 
give such a supply of tracts or Good 
News, at any time, as their necessities 
require, it being understood that the 
pastor and Tract Committee will secure 
the Society in return a collection suf- 
ficient to coyer the amount of the grant, 
and to leave a balance proportionate to 
the ability of the Church for general 
purposes. The rule has usually been 
understood to allow each society to 
have in return for its collection, at least 
one half its value in tracts; so that a 
collection of $20 would give a return 
of $10 worth of tracts. It should be 
known that our entire tract list is in 
process of a thorough revision, and old 
tracts are to be printed in a more at- 
tractive form, while new ones, in the 
greatest possible variety of size and 
paper, are rapidly coming out. 

The time has passed when it is proper 
to discuss the advisability of tract distri- 
bution. Scoffers have told ridiculous 
stories about the misapplication of 
tracts, and a great deal of nonsense has 
been thrown out about giving people 
bread instead of tracts, so that many 
good people may have become some- 
what disheartened. But never mind; 
let the good work go on. Scatter these 
pages, richly laden with precious truth, 
and the bread cast upon the waters 
shall not be lost. Any minister wiil be 
greatly helped in his pastoral work by 
keeping himself constantly supplied 
with tracts, and in many instances the 
hearts of the little children will be won 
by the gift of an appropriate tract, and 
when the children are won, the door to 
the hearts of parents is open to the ap- 
proach of Christian effort and influeace. 

But Christian people as well as minis- 
ters ought to distribute tracts, as they 
have opportunity, ever having a supply 
at their homes and places of business, 
and wherever im a quiet and unobtru- 
sive way good can be done. Thus by 
the multiplication of agencies and in- 
strumentalities, and by their active em- 
ployment, we may hope to reach the 





careless and unconvinced. All truth 


has inherent power, and the pungent 
truth of the Gospel on the printed pages 
of the tract may reach many hearts 
that never come within the sound of the 
preacher’s voice, or within the sphere 
of any other form of Christian influence. 
—_— 


STOKES’ FINIS. 


We take a long breath, as the news- 
paper record of this unhappy man 
closes. Itis a relief to know, even 
though he expresses his dissatisfaction 
with the verdict, that he has concluded 
to accept it, (!) and yield himself to the 
inevitable. The thoughtful and virlu- 
ous portion of the community are 
equally dissatisfied with it. If it had 
been imprisonment for life, although 
this would not be the full legal penalty 
for what everybody believes to be the 
character of the crime actually com- 
mitted, the public sense of the require- 
ments of justice would have been met. 
Money and social station, through the 
means of long delays (two whole 
years), and the efforts of the most in- 
defatigable and accomplished counsel, 
have succeeded in saving his neck from 
the halter. A bad man indeed fell un- 
der his bullet, but the act was none the 
less murder. He goes to State Prison 
for four years, as declared to be guilty 
only of manslaughter in the third de- 
gree. 

Judge Davis, whose admirable dig- 
nity, and quick, calm, incisive decisions 
during the progress of the trial, and his 
conclusive and impressive final charge, 
have done much to remind the commu- 
nity of the ancient prestige of the New 
York Bench, said, in passing the sen- 
tence, in response to the suggestion of 
the counsel that further mercy should 
be shown his client, with great decision 
of manner, that the jury, in their inter- 
pretation of the testimony, had al- 
ready more than exhausted this; he 
expressed his regret that a more ade- 
quate punishment did not follow so ter- 
rible an act of crime ; and concluded by 
saying that he should allot to him the 
utmost penalty that the law permitted 
for the form of the offense declared in 
the verdict of the jury. Thus this 
wretched and doubtless ruined young 
man —a victim, after Jall,"of his,’own 
vices — has been saved from the violent 
death to which he was once sentenced, 
and which, but for exceptional influ- 
ences, would have, inevitably, been his 
fate. It is a favorable hour for religious 
teachers to expound the Book of Proy- 
erbs. An exchange says: — 

*«The appearance of Stokes is fear- 
fully changed since his first trial. Then 
it used to say as plainly as words, 
‘What! hang me? Impossible!’ Now, 
after the verdict of the last jury, he 
fidgets, he turns his eyes imploringly 
to jurors, he looks appealingly at the 
judge. His whole appearance reminds 
one of a high-spirited dog that has been 
severely whipped. He crouches; he 
= furtively; he is afraid. But 

tokes’ physical condition is even more 
terribly altered. The plump, well-fed 
look has left him; his eyes are sunken; 
his collars are too big for him; and the 
cords of his neck start out, as he looks 
this way and that — fatal evidence of a 
fatal disease. In truth, Stokes is strick- 
en with consumption, and his long con- 
finement in the ‘Lombs has brought the 
hand of Death down upon him. Stokes 
is doomed, whether he dies on the gal- 
lows or not.” 








EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


An active lawyer of New York, who is 
also a most faithful Sabbath-school worker, 
has an interesting article in the Sunday 
School Times of October 25, under the title 
of Our God Hears Prayer. He had the 
charge of a large class of young ladies in a 
town in New Jersey, where he resides, most 
of them also members of a boarding-school 
in the same place. Ten of these were un- 
converted — light hearted girls, although all 
of them had been connected with Christian 
families. In entering upon his class, the 
devoted teacher at once placed upon his 
own soul the burden of these young hearts. 
The conditions of Christ in reference to be- 
lieving prayer, as recorded in Mark xi. 22- 
24, he embraced as his assuring foundation 
for confiding supplication, His prayers were 
constant, his personal efforts with the class 
were incessant, prudent and gentle. The ad- 
mirable Christian ladies of the boarding- 
school heartily co-operated with him, and 
the believing members of his class became 
through his earnest entreaties his efficient 
assistants. Such faithful service and trust- 
ing prayer could not be without results. 
The blessing that fell upon that class of 
young ladies was{remarkable. It was a 
melting grace, in which six of them were 
transformed into their Saviour’s image, and 
wonderfully harmonized with each other. — 
The editor enjoyed the peculiar privilege, 
one memorable Sabbath evening, of praying 
in the circle of these weeping and rejoicing 
young disciples, with their excellent teach- 
ers and deeply affected Sunday-school in- 
structor. In many respects our brother’s 
class was au ideal one, constantly inspired 
to a thorough study of the Bible, and as con- 
stantly trained in “‘ the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” 


Mrs. Mumford, wife of the editor of The 
Christian Register, contributes an excel- 
lent paper to The Religious Magazine, 
upon * the Sunday-school of the Future.” It 
was first read at a late Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. It is thoughtfnl, progressive, and 
suggestive. She echoes clearly the great 
eall of the hour: “ We must have better 
qualified teachers—if possible, teachers 
foreordained of God for the work, who are 
desirous of preparing themselves as thor- 
oughly in their way as the student of divini- 
ty prepares himself for the ministry. There 
are some very worthy people who, from 
long habits of association, like to be con- 
nected with the Sunday-school. They may 
be very humble Christians, who would be 
glad to help in this vineyard of the Lord, 
but who lack a skilful handling of imple- 
ments. ... They may go on in the same 
groove of question-books and answers, so 
long as the machinery is in motion, but run 
down entirely if left to their own devices — 
in short, who lack that divine unction which 
is a gift from God.” 

The essay contains this suggestive inci- 
dent: ‘* A lady said to me the other day, 
herself the daughter of a clergyman, the 
granddaughter of a clergyman, and a most 
successful teacher in one of our New Eng- 
jand academies, ‘I have been trying to 
teach in the Sunday-school this year a class 








of girls about fourteen years of age. I have 


come to the conclusion that my time and 
theirs was entirely thrcwn away. I could- 
n’t get them to open their lips in response to 
any question I might ask them. I believe 
the Sunday-school, as it has been, and is, is 
a failure. I don’t remember one thing I 
ever learned in the Sunday-school. The in- 
direct influence, I believe, was good; but, 
directly, I can recall nothing that I learned 
there”” This is, of course, an extreme 
case, perhaps unparalleled in our schools, but 
it ts worthy of consideration, and may set 
mavy minds “ a thinking.” This number of 
The Religious Magazine has its usual vari- 
ety of valuable papers. The opening article 
is an impressive discourse of the venerable 
Dr. Orville Dewey, upon the doctrine of 
immortality. Dr. Cazneau Palfrey has a 
sermon upon self-sacrifice, and Dr. Thomp- 
son an interesting paper on the Commission 
to the Eleven, from the Unitarian poiut of 
view. The editorial review of the topics of 
the hour is considerate and able. 





We have received from the city of Mexico 
a handsomely-printed newspaper in English, 
edited, evidently, with skill and diligence, 
called The Two Republics. Yn its editorial 
columns is an interesting account of the 
opening of a new line of steamers between 
Vera Cruz and New Orleans, the former 
place being connected by railroad with the 
city of Mexico. The editor remarks: — 
“Travelers from the United States seek- 
ing new countries to visit without long sea- 
voyages, will embrace the facilities of this 
line. The merchant and professional man, 
or others in St. Louis, Chicago, and of the 
different cities of the West, p an hen a short 
recreation, will avail themselves, either by 
rail or on one of the palace steamers of the 
Mississippi, to reach New Urleans and em- 
bark on a three days’ voyage to the land of 
the Montezumas, and another day by rail 
from Vera Cruz to the valley of Tastee, 
when he will be in the midst of historic 
scenes and a heavenly climate, where every 
day is Spring, and every object is a historic 
monument; the lakes, the causeways on 
which Cortez fought, the tree under the 
boughs of which he wept as he witnessed 
the passage of his defeated troops on the 
causeway of Popotla; the Aztec market- 
space, where centuries past the natives 
flocked, as they do this day, with their 
wares, their pein, fruits, and birds; 
the site of the bloody temple which Cortez 
demolished, and upon which stands a mag- 
nificent Christian edifice; the ruins and 
images of thattemple which have been col- 
lected and are on exhibition; the veritable 
Aztec Calendar stone, and the identical sac- 
rificial stone where hundreds of human 
victims were offered in idolatrous sacrifice. 
These and numerous other mementoes of an 
ancient and interesting period are to be met 
with by the inquiring tourist. The beauti- 
ful churches and the many fine collections 
of paintings preserved in them, are alse at- 
tractions of no ordinary character. 

“ Invalids who have failed to find relief 
in all other climates, will linger in this, 
as their health and vigor become restored, 
reluctant to exchange it for the frosts and 
heats of their old homes. When once known, 
these attractions will bring theusands of 
| sercatay denizens and health-seekers of the 

tutes of the North to our happy valley.” 

In one of the most conspicuous columns of 
the paper, Dr. Butler announces his various 
religious services and his residence. 

Prof. John Johnston, LL. D., of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., has been 
engaged a number of years upon a work 
which we had supposed would be of simply 
local interest to two or three townships in 
Maine; but we have just received a remarka- 
bly interesting stout duodecimo of over 500 
pages, handsomely printed and published, 
with an excellent map and seven portraits; 
one of which is an expressive likeness of 
our venerated friend, the author. Although 
itis simply entitled, A History of the Towns 
of Bristol and Bremen in the State of 
Maine, Including the Pemaquid Settle- 
ment, itis really an admirable, comprehen- 
sive narative of the early voyages of Euro- 
pean navigators to the coast of Maine, the 
first settlement there, and the perilous and 
heroic adventures of these forerunners of 
the thrifty population of “down East.” 
The story of the foundation of the adjoining 
towns above named (himself a native of 
Bristol), Prof. Johnston has related with 
greater fullness and with all the warmth and 
friendliness of a loyal son. While the vol- 
ume is of much general interest, and is made 
specially valuable by its admirable index, it 
must be particularly interesting to the na- 
tives, resident and itinerant, of the district 
so exhaustively described. The style of the 
volume is plain and clear, its statements 
have been carefully verified by the most 
thorough and protracted researches in the 
public libraries of Boston and New York; 
and, taken altogether, the work may be con- 
sidered a model of its kind. We have seen 
no one of the late numerous town histories 
that seem to embody so much matter of 
public interest, and, at the same time, to 
give such ample justice to local and family 
records. We congratulate our ever respect- 
ed Professor on the very successful comple- 
tion of his somewhat arduous and anxious 
undertaking. The volume bears the im- 
print of Joel Munsell, Albany. We should 
be happy to announce the place of its sale in 
this vicinity. 

—__----+ 
Prof. A. Lincoln, of the Newton Seminary, 
during the Baptist anniversaries in Pitts- 
field, in an essay upon the “ Necessity of the 
Divine Element in Preaching,” as reported 
in the Springfield Union, criticised severely 
the Methodists for making man so strong an 
element in human salvation, urging the 
most fatalistic views of high Calvinism, 
under the shadow of the “ awful holiness of 
God.” Does the Professor ever read the 
direct invitations of the Gospel, as they fall 
from. a Saviour’s lips to all *‘ that labor and 
are heavy laden,” “‘ Come unto Me,” or 
his earnest counsel, “‘ Seek first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness,” or His 
urgent exhortation, “ Strive (agonize) to en- 
ter in?” The Professor is also reported as 
making the astonishing assertion that it 
was not the Wesleys who were the most ef- 
ficient agents in the reformation which bears 
their name, but that “‘ George Whitfield was 
the principal preacher of the Methodists in 
England,” and reaped the largest results on 
account of his Calvinism! It is evident that 
the ecclesiastical history of the revival of 
the last century must be re-written to meet 
the requisitions of Prof. Lincoln. 

The Baltimore Episcopal Methodist calls 
for Bishop Haven to visit their city. If the 
statements are true which the editor quotes 
from the Baltimore American, we heartily 
join in the call. We are glad that the Mcth- 
odist desires to have a visit from the Bishop, 
if, even, it be only as he suggests, to “ in- 
quire, Why is this ‘thus’ in regard to the 
man and brother ?” A correspondent of the 
American, who professes to be a man of 
color, writes as follows: — 

“Weare astonished at the distinction made 
between the white and colored people at the 
camp-meeting on Belair lot. The colored peo- 
ple are driven from place to place in the tent as 
if they were not human. This afternoon, just 
about the time Rey. Mr. McDonald was about 
to preach, Rey. James Peck, one of our Pre- 
siding Elders, and Rev. James Thomas, of 
Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, and an- 
other preacher, were ordered to leave their 
seats or leave the grounds. We do not think 
that the National Association knows anything 
of this transaction. We would like to be 
‘ holy, ’ as well as other people.” 














of this. We cannot believe it to be a correct 
testimony. 





The Scriptures evidently teach that cer- 
tain men are called of God, as was Aaro”, to 
assume the honorable and responsible work 
of the ministry of the Gospel, and the 
“ powers that be” are also “ ordained of 
God ;” but we find it difficult to discover 
the grounds of the divine call of Comte 
Chambord to the throne of France. He says 
of himself, in his late marvelous Bourbonish 
epistle to M. De Chesnelony, — 
“My personality is nothing ; principle is ev- 
erything. France will see an end to her trou- 
bles when she understands this. I am the nec- 
essary pilot, alone capable of guiding her into 
port, because I have the mission of authority. 
France cannot perish because Christ stil! loves 
her.” 
The latter sentence doubtless contains a 
truth, but the great Lover of France could 
only save her through the instrumentality 
of this arrogant descendant of a line of cor- 
rupt kings, by making the “ wrath of man 
to praise Him.” 
Dr. E. H. Sears, in a particularly discrimi- 
nating and generous paper upon the late 
Evangelical Alliance, published in the No- 
vember number of The Religious Maga- 
zine, thus turns the tables upon Dr. Bellows 
for complaining that Unitarians were ex- 
cluded from that body : “‘ How could the Al- 
liance,” he asks, “ invite Unitarians, when a 
paper so respectable as the ‘ Liberal Chris- 
tian,’ and so largely representative, tells the 
world that Unitarians ‘ allow anybody that 
calls himself a Christian to use their name, 
and enjoy their prestige, no matter whether 
he be a disbeliever in the Christian miracles 
and record, or even the historical existence 
of such a person as Jesus Christ,’ — that he 
may be a pantheist or an atheist, and if he 
call himself a Christian, and is not immoral 
in life, he may join the Unitarian Confer- 
ence and claim as good ecclesiastical stand- 
ing as the most conservative believer! How 
is an Evangelical Alliance to know that by a 
general invitation to Unitarians they would 
not be swooping in these same pantheists 
ana atheist, and turning their own evan- 
gelism into a farce?” 

— 2 
Japan is attracting special interest at the 
present time, as passing through one of the 
most amazing revolutions of this, or any 
previous Christian century. It is astonish- 
ing, both for its comparatively bloodless 
character, and for its rapidity of movement. 
Itis now attracting the attention of the 
statesman, the political economist, and edu- 
cator, but particularly the Christian. The 
leading evangelical denominations are es- 
tablishing strong missions in Japan.} Bishop 
Harris has already inaugurated under hope- 
ful auspices a Methodist Episeopal Confer- 
ence, with seven American ministers con- 
nected with it. The country is therefore an 
interesting study to the philanthropist and 
the Christian. By far the fullest and best 
presentation of the present religious condi- 
tion of Japan in any American periodical 
that we have seen, has been made by Dr. 
Chaplin in the Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine for June and September. Having had an 
intelligent young Japanese nobleman in his 
family for a considerable period, he has 
been enabled to present the most authentic 
and satisfactory account that we bave read 
of the various leading religious systems and 
symbols now extant in Japan, but rapidly 
losing their hold upon the respect of this 
very interesting people. It is a providential 
and favorable hour for Christian missions in 
this country. Let ardent prayers accom- 
pany the abundant gifts and the efficient 
men which the Church must at once bestow 
upon this “sunrise land.” 








The Christian Register makes a good 
turn upon our classic Salem correspond- 
ent’s warm commendation of the lady evan- 
gelist who has been so successful in her 
revival labors in his congregation. Our 
young friend having exhausted the English 
language, calls to his aid the generous Latin, 
and quotes—dea incessu patuit. Upon 
reading which, Mr. Editor of The Register 
(or, perhaps, Mrs.) says: — 

“Tf the adored goddess reads this glowing 
tribute, she may well have a scarlet fever dur- 
ing the rest of her natural life.” 








Dr. Julia Lore, a graduate of Michigan 
University Medical School, and daughter of 
Dr. Lore, of The Northern Advocate, is 
now in attendance as one of the resident 
physicians of the Woman’s Hospital, Boston 
Highlands. Miss Lore is preparing herself, 
by a thorough medical training, to enter 
upon missionary service, under the appoint- 
ment of the Woman’s Foreign Missions So- 
ciety. If life and health are preserved, 
which may God grant, Miss Lore will be an 
invaluable acquisition to our missionary 
corps in the East. 

We advise our ministerial and literary 
readers to call at the antique bookstore of 
N. J. Bartlett, on Cornhill. He has just re 
ceived some particularly rare, costly, and 
beautiful volumes from European markets. 
We had the pleasure of examining a unique 
picture of Rembrandt upon satin, of which 
there are but five copies in existence, and 
several very handsome illuminated mis- 
sals, with other almost equally unique rari- 
ties. Mr. Bartlett is always pleased to sub, 
mit his gems to examination. 


Me. > 


A. 8S. Barnes & Co., publishers of the 
International Review, announce a change 
in their programme hitherto deemed only a 
possibility of the future. Articles in band, 
arrangements with the most eminent Euro- 
pean and American writers, with the prom- 
ise of the Magazine, fully warrant them in 
issuing it six times a year. It is thus re- 
meved from the old type of Quarterlies, and 
from its beginning adapted to the vigor and 
spirit of the times. The first number, bear- 
ing date January, 1874, will appear about 
the first of next December. 
gee cll il EES 

It requires a great mind to be simple and 
express itself clearly. Modern pregression- 
ists look with profound contempt upon the 
mysterious symbols and statements of the 
Bible and of the orthodox catechisms. They 
propose to give us clear and rational defini- 
tions. So the Rev. Mr. Chadwick of Brook- 
lyn, at the Free Religion Convention an- 
nounced the startling discovery which be 
had made, and which at once must open the 
sublime theme to the vision even of a child, 
that “religion is a man’s sense of his rela- 
tions to the power behind phenemena.” 
One of our exchanges has it, by a very nat- 
ural error, to the power behind the pano- 
rama! which he says is the colored boy 
that turns the crank. 











Rev A. T. Scott announces the re-issue of 
The Methodist Magazine, a herald of holi- 
ness. Number one is now in press, aud 
will be out by November 3. Price 10 cents, 
It is now established on a financial basi> 
which guarantees its continuanee. 

Rev. A. 8. Dobbs, of the Erie Conference, 
accompanies Dr. Strong, of the Drew The- 
ological Seminary, on his Palestinian tour in 
connection with the American Exploratioa 
Society. He expects to be abroad about 








We are interested to hear the other side 


a year. 
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Rey. William Rice, of Springfield, has been 
prostrated with a severe pulmonary attack, 
while attending to the settlement of the es- 
tate of his brother-in-law, in Lowell. At 
the close of last week there was little pros- 
pect of his recovery; but as we go to press 
there is a glimmer of hope in his case. The 
Preachers’ Meeting was profoundly impress- 
ed by the announcement of his dangerous 
illness, and very earnest and tender prayers 
were offered by Father Merrill and Dr. W. 
R. Clark, for his recovery. A telegraph of 
sympathy and an assurance of their prayers 
was sent from the meeting to Brother Rice 
and his family. We have been personally 
deeply affected by the daily announcements 
which we have received from the bedside of 
this beloved friend and brother. Our ten- 
derest sympathies and prayers are with him 
and his afflicted family. We cannot say 
what we would, as the matter still rests in 
God’s hands; and He hears prayer. We can 
but trust that years of usefulness in this life 
are still before Brother Rice. He fully ap- 
prehends all the possibilities in his case, and 
quietly, and without anxiety, rests the de- 
cision of the question of life or death in the 
divine hands. 

The Editor of the Advance, in an itiner- 
aut letter says of the Dean of Canterbury, 
whom he heard preach in the Church of 
Yale College, New Haven, that he is 
‘‘ amused rather than alarmed at the attacks 
made upon him by Bishop Tozer and oth- 
ers. He understands that these ‘ mission- 
ary bishops,’ with no real dioceses, are very 
ipt to be polemical busy-bodies ; — 





‘ For Satan finds some mischicf still 
For idle hands to do.’ ” 
Nogieadthliacssatustareees 
The meetings at the Union Methodist 

Episcopal Church, Charlestown, under the 
charge of Bros. Inskip and McDonald, are 
progressing successfully. Souls are being 
sanctified, and the work of the Lord greatly 
revived. 





Ae Se oe 
Rev o: khart, Wesleyan Preacher of 
st. Andrew, New Brunswick, visited the 
city last week. His afflicted wife has been 
undergoing here an ophthalmic operation; 
but he now returns to his home, bearing 
back his companion sightless. May God 
comfort them! - 


a 


The Preachers’ Class Meeting on Monday 
was interesting and fully attended. Rey. J° 
S. Inskip, who is laboring with several of 
the brethren of the National Association in 
Charlestown, Mass, made an excellent ad- 
dress on the occasion. 

> 








How natural The Old Farmer's Almanag, 
edited by Robert B. Thomas, looks! Here 
is the same old scythe in the hand of Old 
Time, that we saw well, a great while 
This is the eighty-second number; so 
some otbers saw it long before we did. 
Brewer & Tileston, of Boston, now publish 
this venerable record of time, and every- 
body, of course, buys it, to know when to 
do this and how to do that. 





ago! 





We were much interested, a few days 
since, in examining some remarkably beau- 
tiful specimens of artificial marble at the 
laboratory of the New England Marble Co., 
of which Brother Liverus Hull is president, 
and Brother S. G. Cushing, a graduate of 
Middletown, is the earnest and studious 
agent. The improvement recently effected 
in compounding the materials employed, 
doing away completely with the necessity 
of coating with varnish the pieces produced, 
and the superb polish of which they are now 
susceptible, render this stone of great im- 
portance to those in quest of mantels, table- 
tops, fire-frames, etc.—and even building 
committees for churches had best look at the 
exceedingly chaste pulpit designs introduced 
by this company, which are at once appro- 
priate and very durable. The peculiar 
merit of this artificial stone is, that it can be 
made to conform to one shape or pattern 
almost as readily as another, and each arti- 
cle duplicated to any extent desirable. Hay- 
ing tested for months a shelf of this beautiful 
composition, used as a flower-stand, in both 
eold and warm weather, wet and dry, we 
advise all interested to call at the office of 
the Company, No. 11 Pemberten Square, 
where they can witness a few of the almost 
countless forms of this comparatively inex- 
pensive substitute for costly and highly pol- 
ished marble, from the simplest white to the 
finest brocatelle or the most richly variegated 
Tennessee or Syennite. 


oon 


[t will be impossible for me to deliver lec- 
tures during the present Fall or Winter. 
Brethren must pardon me for seeming to 
neglect them in not replying to their corres- 
pondence on this subject. Love nor money, 
inthe midst of my cares, cannot induce me 
to yary from my decision in this matter. 

J. W. HAMILTON. 





—- 


Mr. Epitor:— The city of Newport is 
fumous for its cemeteries, as well as for 
some other things. The entire colonial his- 
tory of the beautiful old city by the sea 
clusters around those dwelling-places of the 
illustrious and mighty dead, the founders of 
the first free State on the globe. 

In the fall of 1863 I wrote a series of five 
articles, whien were published in the Her- 
‘LD, on the Friends’ Cemetery in Farewell 
Street, the Coggeshall Cemetery on Cogges- 
hall Avenue, and the Coggeshall Ceme- 
tery in Middletown. These articles, as they 
contained many things never before pub- 
lished, were widely copied and extensively 
read. I preserved one copy only of each, 
Which were lost when I removed West; 
‘nd the original materials from whieh they 
Were made up went down in the burning 
lames which consumed my house at Milton, 
September 2, If any reader of the HERALD, 
Who has files of the paper, will be so kind 
‘sto send me the papers containing these 
articles, or the articles themselves, to Little 
Compton, R. I., he shall not only have many 
thanks, but shall also “be suitably reward- 
ed.” They were published between Sep- 
‘ember 6 and October 23, 1863. 

8. W. COGGESHALL. 

Waupun, Wis., October 24, 1873. 


Che Methodist Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. — A meeting of Christian Work- 
®s was held in the Bromfield Street Church 
°n Monday evening, the 27thult. Although 
‘heavy storm prevailed, sixty men and 
Women were present, eager to enter upon 

‘pecial work for Christ. 
The meeting was called to order by Dr. E. 
Tourjee, and prayer was offered by Rey. 
Dr. Clark, Bishop Wiley, abundant in la- 
"ts, Was present as the principal speaker, 
‘sVing rode all day, after a hard Sabbath 
“‘Y's work in Montpelier, that he might be 
_— meeting. He felt a deep interest in 
“lS ovement because it touched our weak 
“lot as a denomination. We were strong 
‘Doble churches, talented ministers, wealth 
oy educational enterprises, but weak in 
a doing more to save souls. Each in- 
. a Christian must be burdened 
md Souls, wrestle mightily with God in 
a for them, and then, in the tender, 
ng spirit of Christ, approach them by 








\ 
personal appeals. The most powerful re- 
vival he had ever known commenced in\a 
dead Church, with one man (a blacksmith) 
praying at his forge, and conversing with 
those who came to him on business, The 
Bishop’s address was pointed, practical and 
tmspiring. 

Dr. Tourjee further explained the plan of 
operations, which was now complete, and 
stated that one hundred and ten persons 
had enrolled themselves for this work, each 
of whom was to be assigned to a particular 
place for religious meetings during the 
month, and to receive a package of thirty 
tracts and Good News for daily distribu- 
tion. 

Dr. Steele spoke of the joy that filled his 
own soul by personal conversation with the 
unconverted, and believed Dr. Judson was 
right in saying that the world was to be 
converted by contact of Christian souls with 
unrenewed men. 

Brother John Bent, of Auburndale, said 
he had long been led to pray for just such a 
movement as this, by reflecting upen the 
vast amount of talent in the Church, power- 
ful in all honorable ways except that of say- 
ing souls, > 

Dr. Clark spoke of the advantage of this 
method of Christian labor in reviving the 
social family feeling so characteristic of 
early Methodism. The smaller churches 
would become strong through contact with 
the larger, and, all would be lifted out of 
their isolation to a broader plain of religious 
activity. He saw in the spirit of the meet- 
ing manifest indications of the divine pres- 
ence and power, and believed it te be the 
prelude of a wide-spread revival. 

After distributing the packages of tracts, 
the meeting closed by singing the doxology, 
and the benediction from Bishop Wiley. 
There is to be another meeting for the “ very 
same” purpose in Bromfield Street Church 
this (Thursday) evening, at half past 7 
o’clock. All are invited. 


South Boston.— W. F. Mallalieu’s no- 
tice, as follows, should have appeared last 
week, in which he says: — “ Sunday after- 
noon, October 19, was a time of unusual in- 
terest at Broadway Church, South Boston. 
The usual service gave way to the Sunday- 
school concert, which had been arranged as 
a part of the observance of the World’s Sun- 
day-school Sunday. Well-nigh a thousand 
people were gathered in the spacious church, 
notwithstanding the threatening storm. Re- 
ports were made, showing the school to be 
in a flourishing condition; the children re- 
cited a few well-selected pieces, and sung 
with fervor and power. But the treat of the+ 
occasion was the address delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Peirce, who for forty minutes held the 
audience spell-bound. Parents, teachers 
and scholars were delighted, and longed for 
another concert and a repetition of the edi- 
tor’s visit.” 

Hyde Park.— The corner-stone of the 
new Methodist Church was laid on Tuesday, 
the 28th ult., with the usual Disciplinary ex- 
ercises. Bishop Wiley delivered the ad- 
dress, which was impressive and interesting, 
and Dr. Clark, the Presiding Elder, laid the 
stone. The building is so far along in its 
progress, that it is hoped the Vestries will 
be ready for occupancy by the beginning of 
the year. A good interest prevails among 
the membership and the Sabbath-school. 


Lynn District Conference. — The 
first Conference for the year was held at the 
Central Church, Lowell, October 22d, and 
was largely attended by both ministers and 
laymen. Dr. Sherman presided, and Rev. 
D. H. Ela was elected secretary. The ex- 
amination of the candidates was carefully 
attended to, and the scrutiny of the charac- 
ters of the local preachers indicated a pur- 
pose to be careful for the interests of the 
Church as well as tender of the feelings of 
brethren. Time was given to the discussion 
of important practical themes, such as pas- 
toral work, revival work, etc. Wednesday 
afternoon a children’s meeting was held, and 
in the evening there were three Sunday- 
school speeches by Revs. M.B.Chapman and 
S. Jackson, and J. H. Maynard, esq. (of 
Lyan), such speeches as are rarely excelled. 

At the education meeting on Thursday 
evening, Rev.Drs.Prentice and Latimer gave 
us two solid, impressive, and persuasive 
addresses on the duty of the Church in the 
matter of collegiate and university educa- 
tion— Dr. L. speaking more especially on 
the importance of theological education. 
Brother Mallalieu, in a short and sharp ap- 
plication of the subject, urged the needs of 
the New England Education Society and its 
beneficiaries. 

Rey. W. C. High gave us a characteristic 
address on the subject of missions — strong, 
original, though in quaint, facetious and 
poetic language. 

Mi:s H. M. Lindsay in neat, but too brief 
remarks, presented the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. Carefully prepared re- 
ports, and resolves from several committees 
were discussed and adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That earnest effort in behalf of 


foreign missions, tends, not to lessen, but to 
increase interest in home missionary work. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
recent advanced action of our Missionary 
Board in planting missions in Italy, Mexico 
and Japan, and pledge ourselves to renewed 
efforts to sustain the Church in this onward 
movement. Let there be no halting in the 
march to the conquest of the world for 
Christ. 

Resolved, That, in view of the relations 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
colored people of the land, it is important 
that more intimate relations should be 
maintained between it and its missions in 
Western Africa ‘than have obtained in the 

ast, and that we respectfully suggest to our 
iehcheners Board the propriety of inviting 
Bishop Roberts to visit us officially. 

The Conference also by vote recommended 
the adoption of the same plan of taking col- 
lections as was followed last year, and 
grouping of the churches in the following 
order for that purpose : — 

Group 1, Lynn, Common Street, Boston 
Street, South Street, Tower Hill. Greup 2, 
St. Paul’s, Maple Street, Swampscott. 
Group 3, Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, Pea- 
body, Tapleyville. Group 4, Gloucester, 
Riverdale, Bay View, Rockport. Group 
5, Ipswich, Newbury port( both Ch’s), Byfield. 
Group 6, Tepsfield, Groveland. Group 7, 
Ballardvale, North Andover; South Law- 
rence. Group 8, Graniteville, West Chelms- 
ford. Group 9, Lowell, St. Paul’s, Worthen 
Street, Central. Group 10, Stoneham, Wo- 
burn, Winchester. Group 11, Reading, 
Wakefield, Melrose. Group 12, Malden, 
Maplewood, Everett, Medford. Group 13, 
Cliftondale, East Saugus. Group 14, Cam- 
bridge, Trinity, Harvard Street, Cottage 
Street, North Avenue. Group 15, Charles- 
town, Trinity, Union. Group16, Waltham, 
Weston, Watertown. The pastor of the 
first named Church is to be chairman of 
committee of arrangements. 


Resolved, That we hail with joy the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society as an 
agency for spreading the gospel among the 
heathen women ofthe world, and that it de- 
serves our largest sympathy and aid. 

Resolved, That we are dissatisfied with 
the Governor, the Judiciary and every other 
official of the State, so far as each and all are 
concerned in the non-execution of the liquor 
law. 

Resolved, Approving a man’s being right in 
theory and in personal habits, we do most 
sorely lament such a lack of backbone as is 
shown in the neglect to execute the liquor 
law, and in not standing up to the oath 
taken to enforce the laws. 








Resolved, Thatin our judgment an appea 


should be made to the courts to compel the 
authorities to do their duty in the eh of 


executing the liquor | 
thoroughly. q aw impartially and 


Resolved, That we protest against the im- 
pereiem of pebenipeting liquors from foreign 
ands, and earnestly call and demand that the 
United States Congress pass a law prohibit- 
ing such importation, and also the manu- 
facture and sale of such liquors in our own 
country for use as a beverage, inasmuch as 
they are both dangerous und ruinous te the 
country. 


Old Granville Cireuit.— How little 
we know of our losses, if absent from some 
great occasion—evyen you, dear Doctor! — 
September 33d— 25th, Methodism had jubi- 
lent days in “ Old Granville Church,” and 
we who were there lived over in retrospec« 
tion full eighty heroic years of growth and 
grandeur to our New England Methodism, 
the like of which can never be seen again. 

We gathered on Tuesday in the old 
Church, buitt in 1797, but now a dilapidated, 
window-smashed, ceiling-despoiled, floor- 
sunken wreck of its former self — which 
self could never have cost but a few hun- 
dred originally. Filching the old stove from 
the debris of an old house near by, repair- 
ing and replacing it in the “ old Taberna- 
cle,” festooning and protecting the air- 
breathing windows by means of army 
blankets, sheets, bedquilts, etc,, serubbing 
up floors gnd seats generally, we had the 
old house in comfortable shape for “ old 
fashioned, heart-refreshing, soul-saying 
Methodist meetings,” 

Rey. R. F. Holway, pastor at the Bland- 
ford, in whose jurisdiction the Granville 
[Beach Hill] Church lies, had charge of the 
three days’ memorial meetings. After ap- 
propriate devotional services, Brother Hol- 
way said he had been “ moved to call these 
meetings in the old historic place, hoping 
that many living in the vicinity, and abso- 
lutely unable to attend the churches in the 
Center, might meet with the disciples of 
Christ in good old fashioned Methodist wor- 
ship, asin former days. And after he had 
decided to do this he found, by examination 
of the records, that this building had been 
the theatre of a specially historic event just 
seventy-five years ago the last week — that 
is, the session of the Conference of 1798, 
under Bishop Asbury, who, with fifty 
circuit riders from the East, West, North 
and South, came here when this building 
was even yet unfinished, unplastered, 
planks on stones for seats, and the carpen- 
ter’s bench for secretary’s desk and pulpit, 
to hold a truly memorable Conference, from 
which went out great influences for New 
York and New England Methodism. Rich 
experiences were given, several testifying 
that in this very chureh, and at this very 
altar, Godin Christ had sayed them years 
ago. 

In the evening Rey. Brother Bridge, of 
Marlboro’, preached a plain and practical 
sermon from the text, ‘‘ Unto you which be- 
lieve, He is precious,” referring with much 
force to the preciousness of Christ in His 
children’s hearts in the history of this 
Church. 


Wednesday afternoon Rey. Brother Bar- 
rows, of Westfield, preached a profitable 
sermon on “ asking for theold paths.” The 
peculiar doctrines, usages and economies 
of earlier and later Methodism were re- 
counted, illustrated, supported and confirm- 
ed, and we were impressed as never before 
that the elements of our past Church — suc- 
cess are, or ought to be, the elements of our 
future Church growth. At the close of the 
sermon, a rousing exhortation by Brother 
Holway opened the way for the invitation to 
sinners to seek Christ “‘now, and at this 
very altar,” and two young men and one 
young married lady came earnestly seeking 
Christ, and were gloriously converted, 
thereby evidencing the Savieur’s presence 
in the cld Church. 

In the evening an exhortation and expe- 
rience meeting, with soukstirring singing 
and heaven-besieging prayer was enjoyed. 
The wife who bad found Jesus in the after- 
noon went out in the congregation and 
brought her husband to the altar; the Holy 
Ghost came on him in unusual power of 
thrilling conviction for sin, and he was 
soundly converted. The older brethren and 
sisters declared this to be after the ancient 
fashion — solid conviction and clear conver- 
sion. Old Father Curtis Hall, the oldest 
person present, who had longed for just 
such a series of meetings as these, and had 
put himself to much exertion to attend 
them, said to the writer as he went out, after 
the meeting, ‘‘ I tell you, brother, this seems 
natural, like the good old fashioned meet- 
ings of early Methodism.” He went to his 
temporary stopping place, almost shouting 
happy, retired to his room, at two o’clock 
in the morning awoke in great plain, called 
the family and received all available and de- 
sired help, was supposed to be greatly re- 
lieved, but at three o’clock passed sweetly 
over the river into the glory of the “ Para- 
dise of God.” Such a thrill of mingled joy 
and sorrow as filled our hearts as we came 
together at the morning prayer-meeting of 
Thursday, cannot be described. He who 
went out from this “ old Tabernacle ” last 
night, so happy, was this morning in a still 
happier tabernacle, not made with hands. 
But his spirit’s sweetuess seemed to inspire 
us all as we prayed and wept, sang and ex- 
horted. 

The afternoon came, with its overplus of 
duty and desire. First, the photographer 
has us under his bidding, and the swiftly 
acting chemic forces of nature catch the 
picture of the old Church, with a number of 
us, visitors and residents, gathered in the 
foreground by the open door. The interior 
also is then photographed, the congregation 
sitting, the ministers standing in the altar. 

After this the ladies take us, and by the 
witching words of Mrs. Barrows, bring us 
all to the conviction that then and there (ere 
the old house be re-abandoned) we ought to 
see formed an Auxiliary Branch of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society, and by the 
conjoint efforts of Mrs. Barrows, of West- 
field, Mrs. Philip Holway, of Chelsea, Mrs. 
D. P. Robinson, of Blandford, and others, 
the ‘“‘deed is done;” and we all rejoice 
in seeing woman, by her unshackled suf- 
frages,eleeting women to high and holy of- 
fice in the new Auxiliary. 

As a thirditem, Rev. Brother Holway 
reads a brief sketch of the Church’s history, 
and Rey. Brother Bridge, Secretary of the 
New England Conference Historical Society, 
read extracts from a very full historical 
description of the memorable Conference of 
1798, which Bishop Asbury held in this very 
room; also a brief biography of the ten noble 
men who were here received on trial in the 
Conference, and several valuable statistical 
tables which, with the help of the pre-emi- 
nent statistician, Rev. Brother Dorchester, 
had been carefully prepared. 

The last and most precious service had 
now arrived— the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, under the general direction of Rey. 
Brother Barrows, assisted by Brothers 
Bridge and Bosworth, several other preach- 
ers of Methodist and Congregationalist 
churches, ordained and unordained, also 
participating. Fifty-two in all partook of 
this sacrament, a number which, by peculiar 
coincidence, just equaled the Conference 
roll of ministers who came here in 1798; 
and which had been referred to in the his- 
torical reminiscences. 

The final session at evening, fitiy crowned 
the occasion. Rev. L.A.Bosworth preached 





a pointed, heart warming and moving ser- 
mon from, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock,” followed by exhortations by several 
itinerant and local preachers, and two Con- 
gregatlonalist ministers (of close sympathy 
with the meeting), and the stirring invita- 
tion of Brother Holway, when five young 
men and women, married and unmarried, 
came to the altar under deep conviction, 
four at least of the number “ coming out” 
into the liberty of Christian faith. Under 
such blessed sanctions and seals of ministry 
the “ three days’ meeting” at old Granville 
(Beaeh Hill) Church came to an end—a 
memorable and remarkable season to all 
who were present. 

The revival thus begun has not ceased. 
Meetings in other places still continue, and 
upwards of a score of men and women 
have been hopefully converted. D. *** 





MAINE. 

The Readfield District Ministerial Asso- 
ciation held its first meeting this year at 
Winthrop, Oct. 13-15. 

Monday evening Brother Pottle, of Wa- 
terville, preached from Romans xvi. 16, on 
“ Christian Greeting;” Tuesday evening, 
Brother R. Sanderson, of Augusta, preached 
from 2 Tim. iv. 7; and Wednesday evening, 
Brother Masterman,{of Belgrade, preached 
—all very profitable seasons, and well 
attended, as were all the devotional exer- 
cises of the Association. 

Brother Colby, the Presiding Elder, pre- 
sided, winning the hearts, as he has the 
prayers of the people, wherever he goes. 
The preachers’ reports revealed a very 
healthy state of things on the District. On 
many of the charges God is graciously re- 
viving His work. 

The discussion of the various topics was 
made unusually interesting by the previous 
preparation of those to whom they were as- 


signed. In this direction quite an advance ; 


over previous meetings has been made, but 
not before it was very much needed. 

Six essays were presented. One was on, 
“Ts Methodism in our Country Declining 
in Aggressive Power?” Its author, W. W. 
Baldwin, of Farmington, was requested to 
publish in the HERALD an article on this 
subject. Two essays on “ The Establish- 
ment of District Conferences” were pre- 
sented, one on ‘‘ The Modifications Required 
in the Episcopal Superintendency of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” and two on 
**Ordaining Women to the Office and Work 
of the Ministry.” 

An outline of his last sermon was pre- 
sented by nearly every preacher present, 
accompanied* with appropriate criticisms. 
The presence of Brother A. Sanderson, 
former Presiding Elder of Portland Dis- 
trict, in improved health, with his amiable 
lady, was hailed with pleasure by the As- 
sociation, and the brethren rejoiced again 
to hear him express abiding faith in God, 
and uttering words of encouragement. 

**Camp-meeting John” was_ present, 
and, as usual, added very much to the inter- 
est of the meeting by his ready wit and 
happy hvmor. 

The relation, by some of the brethren, of 
personal experience as to entire sanctifica- 
tion and call to the ministry, was of great 
interest and profit, and coming, as it did, at 
the close of the meeting, it strengthened in 
every heart the purpose to go forth and la- 
bor more earnestly in the Master’s vineyard. 

The next meeting is to be held in Farm- 
ington in Feburary next. 

A. R. SYLVESTER, Secretary. 





Orient Ministerial Association met at 
Milltown, Oct. 7th and 8th. Sermons were 
preached by Brothers Walter Farr, B. B. 
Byrne and A. J. Lockhart. Essays were 
presented as follows: “On Pastoral Visit- 
ing,’ by A. S. Townsend; “Science and 
the’Bible,” by B. B. Byrne; ‘‘Preaching,” by 
A.J. Lockhart. Brother C. L. Haskell 
gave us an exegesis upon Romans xii. 26. 
Brother Farr presented a sketch of a ser- 
mon on “ Justification.”” Questions of great 
interest were discussed. A glad hour was 
taken up in talking about sanctification, and 
the social meetings were seasons of refresh- 
ing to all who were permitted to attend 
them. In fact, from the beginning to the 
close of the meetings, a sweet spirit, just 
such as close communion with God inspires, 
was manifest; and it was indeed good for 
us to be there. 
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EAST MAINE. 

The sub-committees on the semi-centennial 
of the Maine Conference met in Portland, 
October 13. It was agreed conditionally 
that if the session of the Maine Conference 
ean be held in Bath, the celebration of the 
centennial may be held at Gardiner or Au- 
gusta, and the East Maine brethren come 
round by ra! from Belfast to join in the in- 
teresting occasion. Rey. Stephen Allen, 
D. D., is to furnish a paper on Methodism 
in Maine in 1824 and 1874; and Rey. D. B. 
Randall brief biographical notices of the 
original members of the Conference. The 
celebration at the capital of the State would 
be very proper, where we might use one of 
the public buildings, and dine at one of the 
hotels, where we would enjoy a social hour 
together without formality. 

The next morning the peace commission- 
ers visited the Mecca of the Portland Dis- 
trict—“‘Old Orchard.” It was deemed 
perfectly safe to do so, as we saw the smoke 
of the Modocs’ pipes of peace about three 
miles distant. The encampment is certainly 
a very beautiful spot designed for such a 
purpose. The necdles that have fallen from 
the pine trees form a soft carpet, and you 
ean walk as silently as a cat. The Associa- 
tion own forty-six acres, at a cost of $10,000. 
Land enough is always wise. Ten brethren 
have purchased nearly 250 acres more, for 
$20,000. This latter purchase commands 
169 rods of this wonderful beach, which is 
hard, white sand, thirteen miles in length by 
an average width of four hundred feet. It 
is so hard that the hoofs of a horse make but 
a slight impression upon it. It must be- 
come one of the most beautiful summer re- 
sorts in the world. 


Rockland District. — The District 
Ministerial Association, held at Wiscasset 
in October, was well attended and sustained, 
and had the new feature of ministers’ wives 
reading essays. The next session will com- 
mence in Rockland, February 3, 1874. All 
the ministers’ wives have parts assigned ; 
this Conference is not old fogy. 

Our friends at China will put a new bell 
intheir church. The religious interest there 
is very good. The Baptist Church is close 
to the pond; and Fish is the pastor’s name. 

At West Waldoboro’ our church is exter- 
nally almost entirely new. Rev. J. W. Wil- 
liams is pastor, and deserves much credit. 

At Waldoboro’ Village they have put ina 
new furnace, bell deck, erchestra, platform 
and desk, and frescoed their church, Capt. 
Charles Cameby giving a good bell. 

At Windsor Upper Corner a pew parson- 
age is building and prosperity is witnessed. 

Dresden Mills is having the stable rebuilt. 
Gov. (elect) Dingley is a worthy Congrega- 
tionalist, temperate, and editor and publish- 
er of the most “ pews-y” paperin Maine.— 
It is to be seen if he rises above his party’s 
high-water mark — not quite up to Noah’s. 

The ab‘e defense of the murder trial at Rock- 
land, was by Hon. E.F. Pillsbury; he spoke 
six hours. Warden Rice lost the bird.-. -The 


Rockport revival is femarkable. The Bap- 
tist pastor generously published that meet- 
ings are held in the M. E. Church; every- 
body knows they have been almost exclusive- 
ly there. A Basket Pic-nic S.S. Convention 
will be held at Waldoboro’ Nov. 11th. Rail- 
road fares are to be reduced; a good time is 
anticipated. The Editor of Zion’s HERALD 
will be there, and make an address or two. 
E. A. 
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The Norwich District Preachers’ Meeting, 
just closed at Danielsonville, was eminently 
spiritual and full of encouragement. Ser- 
mons were delivered by Rev. John Gray, 
upon “The Church, its Foundation and 
Work,” and by Rev. John Howson on the 
parable of the talents. A paper was pre- 
sented by Rev. A. Palmer, upon “ The 
Kingdom of Christ, when, where, and how 
established,” maintaining it as to come, and 
to be inaugurated upon earth redeemed — 
the positions maintained being those com- 
monly denominated “ Advent views.” An 
animated discussion ensued, all the brethren 
dissenting from the author's ideas. Rev. G. 
E. Fuller read a review of Dr. McCabe's 
“ Light on the Pathway to Holiness.” Rey. 
W. V. Morrison presented a paper on “ Im- 
prudent Conduct, as specified in the Disci- 
pline, 1 340, such as attending theatres, cir- 
cuses, dancing-parties,” ete. Rey. L. D. 
Bentley and Rev. W. W. Ellis read essays 
upon “Pulpit Power.” The discussions 
which followed these papers were lively, 
and the criticisms sharp, kind, and numer- 
ous. 

A large part of the afternoon of the closing 
day was devoted to an address by Dr. Tour- 
jee, of Boston, upon “ Sacred Music,” evinc- 
ing great familiarity with the principles of 
this art. 

This was one of the most successful 
Preachers’ Meetings ever held on this Dis- 
trict. The outlook upon Eastern Connecti- 
eut is very hopeful, and the preachers in 
fine spirits. The servants ef God present 
expect, the coming winter, to lead hundreds 
of souls to Christ, and at the close of the 
discussion of the essay on pulpit power 
gathered about the altar, reconsecrating 
themselves to God, and seeking afresh the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost as the best qual- 
ification for their work. 

In some of the churches the good work 
has already commenced. At Sachem Street 
Church, Norwich, Rev. N. G. Lippitt, pas- 
tor, a few conversions have recenty oecurred, 
and the Church is much quickened. At 
Eastford, Rey. G. W. Hunt has been hold- 
ing meetings during the past four weeks. 
A number of conversions are reported, and 
a deep religious influence pervades the com- 
munity. At Mystic, Rev. G. E. Evans’s 
meetings have been in progress about six 
weeks; old difficulties threatening the over- 
throw of the Church have been settled, sin- 
ners converted, and the attention of all the 
people called to the claims of God. At Ni- 
antic, Rey. D. A. Jordan, pastor, where a 
fine new church edifice has just been dedi- 
cated, excellent religious influences pervade 
the congregation. At Danielsonville pas- 
tor G. E. Fuller has just moved into a fine 
new, spacious and well-furnished parsonage. 

M. 


Bastford. — Rev. E. Davies writes, Oc- 
tober 20: ‘‘ A mighty revival is in progress 
here. Since the grove-meeting souls have 
been saved every week. Union meetings 
were commenced, and an evangelist was 
called to help. The two churches were 
wonderfully baptized and united, and fifty 
souls turned to God in one week; and still 
they come, heads of families, leading citizens, 
and ahost of youngmen. This place is won- 
derfully favored; souls saved daily, of all 
ages. Praise God.” 


—_— 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Gleanings.—The Methodist, Baptist, 
and Congregationalist churches in Rochester 
have been holding profitable union meet- 
ings. The Evangelist, Rev. C. J. Fowler, 
is laboring among them, and 75 souls have 
come to the Saviour, and the churches are 
being baptized with a laboring spirit. The 
sense of sin among the penitents is very 
deep, and the conversions are marked mani- 
festations of divine power. 

A blessed work is in progress in the 
Methodist church in Keene. Extra meet- 
ings have been held for nearly four weeks, 
Rev. N. Montgomery assisting the pastor 
for five days. The Church has been won- 
derfully quickened. Many who were hold- 
ing the form, but-not possessed of the power 
of godliness, have made a new consecration 
of themselves to the Master, and have been 
renewed in righteousness. On the night of 
the 29th ult. there were thirty-six penitents 
bowing at the altar, seeking the Saviour. 
Some fifty in all have come to Jesus, and 
still the good work goes on. Among them 
are old grey-haired men, strong young men, 
and children from the Sabbath-school. 
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VERMONT ITEMS. 


Rey. Dr. Barrows, D. D., has delivered ad- 
dresses on Temperance in several towns in 
Vermont, to the great pleasure of his hear- 
ers. 

Rev. H. C. Farrar, of Troy Conference, 
has buried his father at Swanton. Mr. 
F. had resided there more than 60 years, 
and was extesively known in that part of 
the State. He was the postmaster for 38 
years. 

The new Methodist Episcopal Church at 
North Fairfax was to be dedicated Nov. 7. 
Sermon by Presiding Elder W. D. Malcom. 


Barnard charge is prospering. One has 
been received into full connection, two by 
letter, six on probation, and three baptized. 

Rey. E. J. Carpenter, for several years 
Agent of the Vermont Bible Society, de- 
clines a re-election. 

A revival is reported in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Wardsboro’. 

The St. Albans Messenger recently had 
the following item: “‘ The attention of Rev. 
W.H. H. Murray is directed to the fact, 
that during the revival in Alburgh, a man 
who owned two trotting horses sold them, 
and hereafter will devote more attention to 
religion — and less to sporting matters, 
Henceforth ‘talking horse’ to him will 
not avail anything.” 


Rey. S. T. Lougee was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Tunbridge, Oo- 
tober 2d. 

The Methodist Society of Barton Landing 
have purchased a house and lot for a par- 
sonage, and will move their church upon it, 
as amore favorable location than at pres- 
ent. 

The Annual Meeting of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at St. Al- 
bans January 22 and 23, 1874. KAL. 

















Philadelphia. — We learn that Rev. C. 
H. Payne, pastor of Spring Garden Street, 
recently received 27 persons into full con- 
nection, baptizing 9 with water brought by 
him from the river Jordan. The large con- 
gregation was deeply affected during the 
impressive services. A yet larger number 
of probationers are soon to be taken into 
full fellowship in this Church, which is ina 





very prosperous condition. 


January 1, 1875. 
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Giants they seemed in the mist, 
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ZLON’S HHERATD 
Eree the Balance ofthe Year 


All new subscribers forwarding $2.50, their paper will be marked paid to 
A liberal reduction of price to preachers. 


We offer as a premium to ALL subscribers, NEWand OLD, who pay 2.50 for 
their paper, Stuart's beautiful steel engraving of 


OUR BISHOPS. 


This engraving is pronounced by competent judges, by far the best picture 
of the Board of Bishops that has been issued. 


To all subscribers who pay 50 cts. in addition to the subscription price of their 
paper, we will forward free of expense a 


TINTED LITHOGRAPH, 
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The March of Miles Standish. 


22K384 


A historic scene, representing eight Pilgrims, 
led by Miles Standish, with an Indian chief, 
Hobomok, for a scout, marching from the 
barren coast of Plymouth Bay to quell 
a hostile demonstration of Indians. 
Longfellow alludes to this 
incident in the follow- 

ing lines:-- 
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“Figures ten in the mist marched slowly out of the village; 
Standish, the stalwart, it was, with eight of his valorous army, 


Led by their Indian guide—by Hobomok, friend of the white men, 


sudden revolt of the savages. 


or mighty men of King David; 


Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the Bible.” 
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THIS HEROL BAND STARTING 


OX THAT PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


At great expense we have secured a copy-right of this beautiful Picture,’ for 
the benefit of the readers of Zron’s HERALD. 


No paper or periodical in Ameri- 


ca has offered a picture of EQUAL MERIT. 

If the picture was placed in the market, with ordnary chances of sale, no 
publisher would offer it for less than Five to Ten Dollars ; and it is only by con- 
tracting for a large quantity that we can offer it as stated above. 

All traveling preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church, authorized agents 
of Zion’s Heratp. The Lithograph and Engraving are now ready for delivery 


A. 8 WEED, Publisher, 


36 Bromfield Street, 
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A Valuable 


And important remedy for Incipient Consumption, 
Irritation and Hoarseness, Bronchial Affections, 
Hacking Cough, Colds, Diphtberia Croup, Asthma, 
and for refreshing and strengthening the voice, 
DR. TOPLIFF’S SYRUP OF TAR is the best medi- 
cine extant, 325 


REMOVAL. 


NEW STORE! 
NEW CARPETS 





FOWLE, 
TORREY 
& CO, 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
168 & 170 Washington St., 


And have now an unequaled stock of 


Eine Carpets, 


Affording a rare opportunity for those re- 
quiring REALLY CHOICE GOODS AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 335 


REMOVAL. 


—— ) 0-0 — 


Rand, Avery & C0. 


~ = 
Old Stand, No, 3 Cornhill, 
TO THEIR NEW 


FRANELIN BUILDINGS, 


Franklin, Corner of Federal St. 
——— 
respectfall licit tinuance 
od ae liberal patsennae of ‘the } = and 
cordially invite 2 by pane - wishing 
to inspect one - — oroughly 


Prin ents in 
the United States. 336 


: The rst cases of longest 
Fits Cured canting cured by using Dr. 
Hebbard’s Cure. 1 bottle sent to all 





HAVE REMOVED FROM TIIEIR 





A free tria’ 
sdqeeeins J.E. DIBBLEE, Druggist, 814 Sixta 1% 
N.Y. . 


CHRISTMAS BELLS SENT FREE 
On receipt of stamp. An Iilustrated Journal of 





usements, Novelties and Giits. Curious, Rare 
tod Useful. ‘Address ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 








Illuminated Mottoes 
— FOR — 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND HOME. 


We have now in stock the largest assortment of 
these goods to be found in Boston. Including over 
one hundred different Mottoes and styles; We have 
facilities which enable us to furnish them, with of 
without frames, at the lowest cash prices. 

N. B. — Send for our new catalogue and price 
list of mottoes. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., 
333 BOSTON. 


MOTHERS! READ THIS. 
KEEP MILLER’S BABY SYRUP 


on hand, and your children will never be sick, It 
will instantly cure sour stomach. dysentery, griping 
in the bowels, wind colic, etc. Gives relief in teeth- 
ing. Pleasant to take. Contains no opium or mor- 

hine. Relieves your child by curing, not by caus- 
ng it to sleep, as its restored health and thrifiy 
growih will soon indicate. Sold by druggists. Price 
35 cents per bottle. 








MADAME DE ROSSA’S 
ANTHEO 


is the best preparation in the world for beautifye 
ing the complexion. It imparts smoothness, tran- 
sparency and rosy freshness to the skin. Cures all 
eruptions of the face. Is not injurious. Sold by 
Druggist, or sent by Mail. Price 59 cents per box. 
Address MILLER BROs., 
305 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WATCHES. 


LOW-PRICED 


Geneva Stem - Winders 
ee 
Extra, or A Quality, Watches, 
— FROM — 
MESSRS. PATEK, PHILLIPPE & CO. 
WITH 
BALANCES ADJUSTED 


To High and Low Temperature. 
FOR SALE BY THE BOSTON AGENTS. 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 
31 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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Hawthorne & Tucker 


PLUMBERS, 


And Dealers in Plumbers’ Materials, 
No. 16 PROVINCE STREET, corner 
Province Ct., Boston. 

N. B.— Plumbing Materials to Bullds 
ers at Wholesale Prices. 
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BY ADDIE L. WYMAN. 


There is never a way so narrow or short 
But the Master’s work is there; 

There is something to do for His dear sake, 
Or something to calmly bear. 


There are trials to meet with Christian faith, 
And duties with Christian grace ; 
And there’s Christian sweetness to every 
one, 
To be given in every place. 


Their working days are never so hard, 
Who find in Christ a stay; 

And days of darkness are days of light 

When Jesus leads the way. 


And the waiting days of those who hope, 
Are days of quietness ; 

And the praying days of those who trust, 
Are days of perfect peace. 


There are flowerets down in the valley low, 
And over the mountain side, 
Which never were praised by a human 
voice, 
Nor by human eyes descried ; 


Yet as sweet as the breath of the royal rose 
Is the perfume they exhale; 

And why they bloom, and where they bloom, 
The good Lord knoweth well. 
Mount Vernon, N. H. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Sunday, Nov. 16. 
LESSON VII.—Fourth Quarter. 


Matthew, Chapter xxvi. 26-30. 
BY L. D. BARROWS, D. D. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


The ordinances orceremoniesinthe Chris- 
tian church are few and simple, but all im- 
portant. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are the only sacraments properintheChurch. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in 
the Christian Church seems to have the same 
general design which the Feast of the Pass- 
over had in the Jewish — “ to keep in mem- 
ory,” and point to higher and nobler things. 
How pertinent, then, that the latter should 
have been instituted just as the former was 
abolished — when “ Christ, our Passover,” 
was slain, like the lamb whose klood was 
sprinkled, first on the posts of their doors, 
and then on their altars. That festival point- 
ed back to the memorable night when the 
destroying angel passed over, or by, the 
doors of Israel sprinkled with blood, when 
all the first-born of Egypt were slain; and 
pointed on to the one great sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God, asthe sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper points back to Calvary, and on to 
when our Sacrifice “ shall drink it new with 
[us] in His kingdom.” 

As they were eating, or, as some commen- 
tators renderit, when they had eaten, and 
others render it, toward the end of the sup- 
per—the paschal supper. In this supper, 
they used the roasted paschal lamb, wine 
mingled with water, two cakes of unleavened 
bread with bitter herbs, the flesh of peace 
offerings, washing of hands, hymns of praise, 
prayer, religious instruction of children into 
the nature and design of the usage, etc. etc. 
Evidently it was in the midst of this paschal 
supper, prepared by the disciples under the 
erder of the Saviour, when they had reached 
that part of it which consisted of breaking 
the cakes of unleavened bread, that He 
abolished, after fulfilling, the old ordinance, 
and instituted the new, as here recorded. 
Much difference of opinion has prevailed as 
to the question whether or not Christ did 
eat this Passover on the day, and in strict 
conformity to, Jewish usage; or, whether 
He died on the cross on just the day and 
hour when the paschal lamb was slain. 
Some suppose He did both, reckoning the 

Jewish paschal day from evening to evening, 
and sometimes evidently extending neces- 
sarily intotwo ordinary days. But the chief 
interest of the solemnity is in its general sig- 
nificance. Mark xiv. 22, Luke xxii. 19, and 
Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 23, state substantially what 
is here narrated, though John does not. Dr. 
Clarke supposes John omits the particulars 
because he was aware that the other evange- 
lists had fully given them. 

Jesus took bread, i. e., unleavened bread, 
as no other bread was used or allowed on 
this occasion. God’s command Ex. xii. 15, 
20, and Ex. xxiii. 15, and xxiv. 25, was that 
they should purge away all leaven from their 
houses on these days. Dr. Clarke quotes 
one Leo, of Modena, as saying that the Jews 
were so particular to avoid all leaven in their 
houses during the celebration of this festiy- 
ity, that they either provided vessels en- 
tirely new for baking bread, or used those 
never appropriated to any purpose that used 
leaven. This has caused mnch controversy 
about whether or not leavened bread should 
ever be used at the Lord’s Supper. Many 
in the early age of the Church regarded it 
unimportant, and the Greek and many re- 
formed churches use it, while the Roman and 
Lutheran churches use only unleavened 
bread. Richard Watson thinks it not essen- 
tial to observe, while Dr. Clarke thinks it 
vastly important. 

Blessed it, or gave thanks, as Luke says, 
xxii. 19. Some say the “it” is improperly 
supplied by our translators. In that case the 
meaning would be, He blessed, or thanked 
God, rather than the bread. Every Jew 
was forbidden to eat, drink, or use any of 
God’s creatures without giving Him thanks. 
That obligation under this dispensation is 
still more apparent and imperative. This 
is the first and strongest impulse of a devout 
heart —to give thanks to God. 

And break it, and gave it to the disciples. 
It was of a suitable structure and texture to 
break, rather than cut, even had knives been 
then’ in use. The breaking, moreover, has 
been regarded as representing the breaking 
which Israel suffered in Egypt, and the break- 
ing and bruising of the body of Christ, “* who 
was bruised for our iniquities.” Break- 
Dr. Whedon regards 
as the proper mode of severing the sacra- 
mental portions. Mr. Watson thinks the 
breaking was nothing peculiar to the Lord’s 
Supper, as our Lord broke the bread to feed 
the five thousand; and the Talmud gives it 
as the rule, “‘ the master of the house breaks 
neither small nor large pieces of bread.” 
Dr. Jacobus thinks the breaking of the 
bread was a type of the breaking of His 
body on the cross. 

This is My body, or is emblematical, or 
representative of my body —not His real 
flesh, as some suppose. How an intelligent 
reader can suppose that Christ took, and 
broke in His own hands, His own flesh, 
while yet living; ate of it Himself, and gave 
the disciples to eat also, with no other evi- 
dence of it than the forced and unnatural 
construction of this passage, is unaccount- 
able. The form of expression is just the 
same used in Scripture generally to express 
symbol, or representation, when those words 
are not used, but always implied. “* The three 
branches are three days,” Gen. x]. 12; “‘ The 
seven kine are seven years,” Gen. xl. 26; 
«< The ten horns are ten kings,” Dan. vii. 24; 
*‘ The field is the world,” Math. xiii. 38; “ the 
seven candlesticks are the seven churches,” 
Rey. i. 20. Why do not transubstantialists 
carry out their mode of interpretation of 
these passages, and many others, and aver, 
and then shed rivers of blood to maintain, 
that the seven churches of Asia were really 


IN HiS VINEYARD. | 


seven candlesticks — nothing more, or less? 
It is not strange that the advocates of such 
a “senseless mummery” as this and other 
Romanist figments, should make a death- 
struggle to keep their uninformed victims 
away from the Bible and public schools. 

And He took the cupt — not the “ wine 
cup,” in any such sense as we now use that 
term. There is no proof, no evidence that 
Christ here used any intoxicating drink (or 
made such at Cana); but all the presump- 
tions are against that supposition. He does 
not even use the word wine at all, but “ the 
fruit of the vine.” But had He used the 
word wine, it would not prove that it was 
an intoxicating wine, as there was then, as 
now, a wine so called — the fruit of the vine, 
unfermented, and unintoxicating. This 
drink, or liquor, allowable and useful, is 
spoken of some twenty times in Scripture 
approvingly. TZirosh, which our translat- 
ors render wine, is never condemned in the 
Scriptures, and often means fruit, instead of 
a liquid. While another substance, called 
wine by our translators, is condemned a 
hundred and thirty times and more, in the 
Scriptures. But it comes from an entirely 
different original word—shechar. Noth- 
ing could be more absurd than to suppose 
that Christ should use a wine at the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper condemned a 
hundred times by the same Lord; and es- 
pecially so when God had forbidden the 
Jewish priests to use any intoxicating liquor 
in the Tabernacle, or in their priestly 
functions. ‘‘ Do not drink wine, nor strong 
drink, thou nor thy sons with thee, when ye 
go into the Tabernacle of the congregation, 
lest ye die. It shall be a statute forever 
throughout your generation” (Lev. x. 9). 
The pure juice of the grape, unfermented, 
alone seems the proper substance to use at 
the Lord’s Supper. But anything else rather 
than a vile intoxicant! 

Drink ye ali of it; or, all ye drink of it, 
which shows that both the bread and fruit 
of the vine were to be used by all in this 
sacrament, though the Romish priests are 
not quite so literal intheir construction of 
this clause as they are in the other, “ this is 
My body.” 

My blood of the New Testament, i.e., the 
new covenant, or gospel dispensation. This 
great vicarious atonement of Christ is the 
chief element in the gospel. 

I will not drink henceforth, ete. —will 
have no more to do with this symbol here on 
earth, but will unite with those who will, 
in that upper and better kingdom, in all that 
is here typified. 

This institution is commemorative of the 
great cardinal feature of Christianity, to 
forget which is to perish. The good Mas- 
ter saw it was useful and needful for His 
Church, or He would not have ordained it 
and commanded it. 

This DO, He says. We are no more at 
liberty, if Christians, to neglect it, than to 
neglect prayer, or almsgiving, which is 
done at our peril. It should be observed 
with the most profound thoughtfulness, 
self-examination, humiliation, and thanks- 
giving — with holy resolves and Christian 
charity, as opposed to a bigoted exclusive- 
ness. 





Seed Thoughts. 
(Supplementary.) 
Berean Lesson Series, Nov. 16. 

1. What two sacraments belong to the 
Christian Church? 

2. When were they instituted? 

3. What is the design of the Lord’s Sup- 
per? 

4. What does it resemble and substitute in 
the Jewish Church? - 

5. Describe the supper, or festival, of the 
Passover. 

6. What elements did Christ use instead 
of the paschal lamb? 

7. What significance is supposed to attach 
to the breaking of the bread? 

8. What means, “ this is My body ?” 

9. Confirm your meaning by similar 
Scripture expressions, 

10. What was in the cup? 

11. What evidences against its having 
been intoxicating? 

12. What different meanings attach to the 
word ‘* wine” in the Scriptures? 

13. What presumption is there against 
the supposition that Christ used or created 
an intoxicating drink? 


14. What was Christ’s meaning in, “‘ un- 
til that day when I drink it new with 
you?” 

15. What renders it a duty to observe the 
Lord’s Supper? 

16. With what frame of mind should it be 
done? 





Che Family. 
r MEMORIES.” 


BY ELEANOR LEIGH. 

Long years ago, the tide swept in 

And kissed the gleaming, golden sand; 
Above, the snowy-pinioned gulls 
Screamed, sea-ward flying from the strand. 


The white ships out at quarantine 

Lay idly swaying to and fro; 

Adown the lane the poplars tail 

Their tassels swung, and whispered low. 


I mind me well the migonette 

That in that sea-side garden grew ; 

The sweet-breathed roses and gay pinks ; 
The southern wind that o’er them blew. 


Ah! yes, my memory is too keen; 

1 would I could forget it all, 

E’en with the vision that I wish 

Lay buried neath the heart’s own pall, 


That comes to me in troubled dreams, 
And haunts me with its mocking smile, 
And in the daytime when it seems 

To walk beside me all the while. 


Woman, alas! has this to learn; 

And I shall know my task ere long — 
“ Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong.” 








THE LITTLE CAMP. 
BY SUSAN WARNER. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
[Concluded.] 

**But if God don't like it, he could 
stop it?” 

** He does not like it. But it is very 
necessary that all His universe should 
see what sin is, and what he thinks of 
it. The remedy is, to come back to 
God and get made clean and. get made 
whole in the blood of Jesus.” 

**But, uncle Eden,” said Esther, 
‘don’t people die who believe in 
Jesus?” 

««* The body is dead, because of sin.” 
That must go back todust. But the 
sting of death is gone, and the power 
of Hades. As Christ was not held by 
death and Hades, no more are his peo- 
ple.” 





‘* But they have to die,” said Maggie. 


“Tt is not death for them, Maggie. 
Don’t you know — stop, turn in your 
Bibles to the eleventh chapter of John, 
and see what Jesus said to Martha.” 

Maggie found it first, and being in 
her uncle’s arms, he pointed out to her 
the verses, and she read: ‘‘ I am the 
resurrection, and the life; he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live; and every one that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.’ — But how, uncle Eden?” 

“The reality of death is separation 
from God and ruin of body and spirit. 
Jesus makes his people whole, and 
unites them to himself forever. Don't 
you see, that for them there is no 
death? Leaving this world is rather 
the beginning of life to them. 

“ Tis but seeing him nearer, 
Whom always I see.’ 

‘There is no separation from him. 
Their bodies are laid to sleep for a 
while, and they will be raised to a new 
beauty, ‘made like the body of his 
giory.’” 

The children were silent. Fenton 
studied the page of John’s Gospel as if 
he were going to look through and 
through it. Mr. Murray gently turned 
over the leaves of Maggie’s Bible and 
pointed his finger to another place, 
where Maggie read — 

“* Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that heareth my word, and belieyv- 
eth on Him that sent me, hath everlast- 
ing life, and shall not come into con- 
demnation; but is passed from death 
unto life.’ ” 

“* You see, Maggie, they are passed 
from death to life; their condition is 
changed; they are living people now.” 

‘* But they die?” said Maggie. 

‘*No, they sleep; that is, their bodies 
do. Now read this—” 

He turned over another 
pointed, and she read — 

«“*T am that bread of life. Your 
fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and are dead. This is that bread which 
cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof, and not die.’” 

‘*Then why does God let them be 
sick, and what we call die?” said Mag- 
gie earnestly. 

‘* Nothing to do them any harm, lit- 
tle one. Our Father watches tenderly 
over His children and counts every hair 
of their heads. Sickness is one of His 
ways of purifying them.” 

‘Is it?” said Maggie, with a pa- 
thetic recognition of the possible need. 

‘* Look here — read that.” 

He had turned back some leaves of 
her Bible, and Maggie looked again 
and read — 

‘*¢ And I will bring the third part 
through the fire, and will refine them 
as silver jis refined, and will try them 
as gold is tried; they shall call on my 
name, and I will hear them; I will say, 
It is my people ; and they shall say, The 
Lord is my God.’ O, that is beautiful!” 
cried Maggie. ‘‘ Now I begin to un- 
derstand.” 

** And dying is just going to Jesus.” 

‘« Perhaps the spirits of people sleep 
too, as well as their bodies,” said Fen- 
ton, 

‘Perhaps they don't,” said his uncle. 

‘* But uncle Eden, how do you know 
but they do?” said Esther, ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
like to think that.” 

‘*Nor I neither,” said Mr. Murray. 
‘** And there is no occasion, Essie, my 
dear. Turn to the fifth chapter of Sec- 
ond Corinthians. Read the sixth and 
the eighth verses.” 

‘** Therefore we are always confi- 
dent, knowing that whilst we are in the 
body weare absent from the Lord. We 
are confident, I say, and willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord.’ — That is nice, 
uncle Eden.” 

** Nice for those,” said Mr. Murray, 

** And that is why, uncle Eden, you 
said you would just as lief die as not?” 

‘And that is why, Maggie, the 
Lord's children are often very glad in- 
deed to die; they want to be so much 
with him. And Jesus often comes to 
them and lets them see him, even be- 
fore they fairly get away, so that their 
faces shine with an unearthly glory and 
joy unspeakable. That happened to two 
little boys whom I knew; among other 
instances.” 

‘** Brothers ?” said Maggie. 

‘*No, not brothers; they belonged 
to different families. And a young lady, 
a friend of mine, had such a smile upon 
her face during the last hours of her 
life, that her very friends who stood 
round her bed and were going to lose 
her, could not help for the moment re- 
flecting back her smile.” 

** Certainly the Lord made his words 
good to her,” said Mrs. Ponsonby. 

** As he does to every one that trusts 
Him.” 

Maggie drew a long breath. 

‘*Then all those horses, uncle Eden, 
can do nothing to hurt anybody who 
belongs to Jesus?” 

‘*On the contrary, they are working 
to bring the time of his kingdom. Many 
and many a person is driven by trouble 
and by want and by sickness and by 
pain, to seek the Lord; and so passes 
from death to life. If men could live 
on forever, who of them ever would 
seek God? or if they could live on in 
uninterrupted pleasure ? ” 

**So God loves them all through?” 
said Maggie. 

‘All through. Now open your 
Bibl. once more, little one; turn to the 
first epistle of John — further on — al- 
most at the end of the book; there! 
Now get the fourth chapter, and read 
the eighth verse.” 

*** He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God; for God is love.’ ” 

** Now turn back a little, to the epis- 
tle of James.” 

** Here it is, uncle Eden.” 

** Read the seventeenth verse of the 
first chapter.” 


“«*Every good gift and every per- 


leaf and 





fect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.’” 

‘Do you understand that? Do you 
see, that your father’s love, and your 
mother’s love, and mine and every 
other that has blessed you, are only 
little bits of God’s love, given to you 
through our hands?” 

“And ‘every good gift,’” added 
Maggie. ‘‘Our coming up on Eagle 
Hill?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘I never knew there were such 
beautiful things in the Bible,” said 
Josie. 

*‘Tlove my little brown Bible very 
much!” said Maggie, closing it with a 
fond touch. 

“And I love my black one,” said) 
Esther. 

‘‘AndI am very much obliged for 
my lovely red one,” said Josie. 

‘And we have learned up here that 
God is our Father,” said Mr. Murray. 

“Yes,” said Maggie slowly ; ‘* every- 
body’s and mine. I am very glad we 
came up here.” 

‘“*So am I,” said Fenton, ‘“‘ but not 
for that reason. And I guess that isn't 
your only one.” 

**No need that it should be,” said 
bis uncle. 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
Shades were gathering fast over the 
landscape, and grey had taken the 
place of gold on one or two little bars 
of cloud that had come up in the west; 
and the warm resinous odor of the 
pines and hemlocks floated in tae stil] 
air. The hour was very delicious, and 
perhaps almost every one’s thought 
had wandered on away from the talk 
that had ceased; when Maggie sud- 
denly came out with another question, 

** Uncle Eden, when I have the tooth- 
ache, what does it mean?” 

Fenton burst into a laugh. ‘It 
means you have a bad tooth, I should 
say.” 

**My bad tooth don’t ache always,” 
returned Maggie with dignity. ‘I 
mean, why does it ache?” 

‘*Probably because you have taken 
cold, or may be have got something 
sweet in it,” said Fenton. 

‘*Maggie’s question is reasonable,” 
said Mr. Murray; ‘‘ and your answer, 
Fenton, is unreasoning, and unphilo- 
sophical.” 

‘* What is ‘unphilosophical ?’” said 
Maggie. 

‘* Not according to the wisdom and 
truth of things.” 

‘‘Then what is the true answer?” 
said Maggie. 

‘To the question, why your tooth 
aches? I don’t know, my pet; unless 
it be that our Father has a lesson for 
you to learn, which you can learn so 
well no other way.” 

** What lesson ?” 

‘«That is for you to find out.” 

‘Can I?” 

‘* Would I give you a lesson to learn, 
and hinder you from learning it? ” 

‘** No indeed, uncle Eden.” 

**Then do you think our Father in 
heaven would do such a thing?” 

There seemed to be again so much 
in this for Maggie to think of, that she 
was silent; and the conversation was 
not renewed. Fenton begged permis- 
sion to kindle the bonfire, as the moon 
would not be up yet for an hour or 
two; and permission being given, the 
troop of children moved off to the bon- 
fire place. The girls helped bring 
light stuff, which Fenton piled and ar- 
ranged until he had, to use his own 
expression, ‘‘a magnificent heap;” 
then he struck a match, and applied it 
under the pile, and the young ones all 
crouched down on the rock round him 
to watch the work. First the tiny slen- 
der flame that sprang up, feeding on a 
little dry moss; and then the dead 
leaves as they kindled, swiftly flashing 
into splendor, and then the crackling 
twigs; and at length a steady, strong 
mounting blaze, which went roaring 
and crackling up into the hemlock 
twigs and pine branches, and grew 
fierce and high every minute. The 
children drew back, but never took 
their eyes away from it. 

‘* Aint it splendid ?” said Maggie. 

** You mustn't say ‘ aint,’” remarked 
Esther. 

‘Now that is better than candles, 
and better than gaslights,” Maggie 
went on; ‘‘ better than anything.” 

‘Tt is prettier,” said Josie. 

‘*Miss McAllister is getting to be 
quite a country girl,” said Fenton. 

‘* Anybody may make excursions,” 
said Josie. ‘‘ This is an excursion.” 

**What is an excursion?” Maggie 
asked. 

‘*O, when people put on traveling 
dresses and take a short journey to see 
something, and have hampers of cold 
chicken and game and champagne.” 

‘* Where's our game and cham- 
pagne ?” Fenton inquired. 

““Well, we have fish and coffee.” 

‘* Let’s have coffee again to-morrow,” 
said Fenton. ‘It’s jolly. Wouldn't 
this be a good place to roast potatoes ?” 

** We haven't got any to roast,” said 
Maygie. 

‘* Of course I know that!” said Fen- 
ton. ‘‘{ wish we had some sweet 
corn, though. I guess I'll go home 
and get some.” And he bounded away 
on the spur of this thought, to attack 
Mr. Murray concerning it. 

The flame grew and mounted, de- 
vouring a great cavity for itself in the 
centre of the pile of brushwood ;_leap- 
ing up with a strong, steady, piercing 
jet of fire; gathering to itself the 
branches on either hand; roaring and 
snapping and sparkling, and illumin- 
ing all the hill top. The little tent 
glowed ruddy white in the light of it. 
The tre caught strange lustre over- 
head; the rocks gave warm gleams be- 


tle way off were clearly lit up, with 
Fenton standing in front of them. The 
little girls pushed themselves to a more 
respectful distance from the hot blaze. 
Josie and Esther were simply enjoy- 
ing; but Maggie’s brow showed deep 
cogitation. 

“I wish He would come!” she 
broke forth. 

** Who?” said Josie. 

‘QO! that rider on the white horse. 
You know, the white horse means tri- 
umph. I don’t wonder they cry 
‘Come.’ I mean to say ‘Come’ my- 
self; every day.” 5 

‘*But that will be the end of the 
world,” said Esther. ; 
“O no, it wont. Itll only be the 
time when we shall be changed. Then 
we shall be made glorious, you know. 
More glorious than this fire. Ivll be 
white light.” 


*“* What?” 
‘*Our faces, I suppose, and our 
dresses, and all.” j 


** What nonsense are you talking?” 

‘“‘I'm not talking nonsense at all. 
Don’t you know, uncle Eden said we 
should be made like ‘the body of His 
glory?’ That will be when He comes; 
and we shall all be changed.” 

‘* Only the good ones,” said Esther. 

‘“‘I mean the good ones. God’s 
children.” 

‘*Won’t the others be changed?” 
Josie asked. 

*¢T don’t know,” said Esther. ‘‘ Not 
this way. If they are changed at all, 
it won’t be shining and glorious. I 
should think they would grow darker.” 

“* Why?” 

‘* To see all the others so bright.” 

**Do you want to be changed?” 
asked Josie next. Esther hesitated, 
and it was Maggie that spoke. 

‘“*T wouldn’t care so much about 
that,” she said meditatively; ‘*but I 
want those horses to be stopped from 
going about.” 

** You can't stop them,” said Esther. 

‘“‘Tknow!” said Maggie. ‘‘I know 
our Father will stop them by and by; 
but I think, may be, He would stop 
them more quickly if all His children 
would beg Him. Don’t you think He 
would?” 

Esther hesitated, and Maggie went 
on. 

** Don’t you know, He said, ‘ Before 
they call, I will answer ?’” 

‘* Before who call?” 

‘* Why, His children; and I am one 
of His children. I didn’t know about 
our Father before we came up here; 
but now I know Him; and I loveHim, 
O, so much! Iam very glad we came 
to Eagle Hill.” 

**T never heard such strange things,” 
said Josie, *‘ as you all talk up here.” 

‘* Well, they’re true,” said Esther. 

** Then why don’t other people talk 
so?” 

“I guess,” said Maggie 
‘* they don’t know.” 

THE END. 


slowly, 





CHOICE OF COLORS. 

The other day, as I was walking on 
one of the oldest and most picturesque 
streets of the old and picturesque town 
of Newport, R. I., I saw a little girl 
standing before the window of a milli- 
ner’s shop. 

It was avery rainy day. The pave- 
ment of the sidewalks on this street is 
so sunken and irregular, that in wet 
weather, unless one walks with very 
great care, he steps continually into 
small wells of water. Up to her ankles 
in one of these wells, stood the little 
girl, apparently as unconscious as if 
she were high and dry before a fire. It 
was a very cold day too. I was hur- 
rying along wrapped in furs, and not 
quite warm enough even so. The 
child was but thinly clothed. She wore 
an old plaid shawl and a ragged knit 
hood of scarlet worsted. One little red 
ear stood out unprotected by the hood, 
and drops of water trickled down over 
it from her hair. She seemed to be 
pointing with her finger at articles in 
the window, and talking to some one 
inside. I watched her for several mo- 
ments, and then crossed the street to 
see what it all meant. I stole noise- 
lessly up behind her, and she did not 
hear me. The window was full of ar- 
tificial flowers, of the cheapest sort, 
but of very gay colors. Here and 
there a knot of ribbon or a bit of lace 
had been tastefuily added, and the 
whole effect was really remarkably 
gay and pretty. Tap, tap, tap, went 
the small hand against the window- 
pane; and with every tap the uncon- 
scious little creature murmured, in a 
half-whispering, half-singing voice, ‘* I 
choose that color; I choose that color ; 
I choose that color.” 

I stood metionless. I could not see 
her face; but there was in her whole 
attitude and tone the heartiest content 
and delight. I moved a little to the 
right, hoping to see her face, without 
her seeing me; but the slight move- 
ment caught her ear, and in a second 
she had sprung aside and turned to- 
ward me. The spell was broken. She 
was no longer the queen of an air cas- 
tle, decking herself in all the rainbow 
hues which pleased her eye. She was 
a poor beggar child, out in the rain, 
and frightened at the approach of a 
stranger. She did not move away, 
however; but stood eyeing me irreso- 
lutely, with that pathetic mixture of 
interrogation and defiance in her face 
which is so often seen in the prema- 
turely developed faces of poverty- 
stricken children. 

** Aren't the colors pretty?” I said. 
She brightened instantly. 

“Yes’m. I'd like a goon ay this 
blue.” 

** But you will take cold standing in 
the wet,” said I. “Won't you come 
under my umbrella?” 








low. The group of elder people a lit- 


I looked down at her wet dress 


suddenly, as if it had not occurred to 
her before that it was raining. Theo 
she drew first one little foot and then 
the other out of the muddy puddle in 
which she had been standing, and 
moving a little closer to the window, 
said, “I’m not jist goin’ home, mem. 
I'd like to stop here a bit.” 

Sol left her. But after I had gone 
a few blocks, the impulse seized me to 
return by a cross street, and see if she 
was still there. Tears sprung to my 
eyes as I first caught sight of the upright 
little figure, standing in the same spot, 
still pointing with the rhythmic finger 
to the blues and reds and yellows, and 
half chanting under her breath, as be- 
fore, “I choose that color; I choose 
that color; I choose that color.” 

1 went quietly on my way, without 
disturbing her again. But 1 said in my 
heart, ‘* Little Messenger, Interpreter, 
Teacher! I will remember you all the 
days of my life.” 

Why should days ever be dark ? life 
ever be colorless? There is always 
sun; there are always blue and scarlet 
and yellow and purple. We cannot 
reach them, perhaps, but we can see 
them, if it is only ‘“‘through a glass,” 
and ‘* darkly ;” still we can see them. 
We can ‘*‘ choose” our colors. It rains, 
perhaps; and we are standing in the 
cold. Never mind. If we lock earn- 
estly enough at the brightness which 
ison the other side of the glass, we 
shall forget the wet and not feel the 
cold. And now and then a passer-by, 
who has rolled himself up in furs to 
keep out the cold, but shivers never- 
theless — who has money in his purse 
to buy many colors, if he likes, but, 
nevertheless, goes grumbling because 
some colors are toe dear for him. Such 
a passer-by, chancing to hear our 
voice, and see the atmosphere of our 
content, may learn a wondrous secret 
— that pennilessness is not poverty, 
and that ownership is not possession — 
that to be without is not always to lack ; 
and to reach is not to attain—that sun- 
light is for all eyes that look up, and 
color for those who ‘ choose.” — Se- 
lected. 








SWISS INDUSTRY. 


A recent number of the Journal Off- 

ciel de la République Francaise, con- 
tains a very thorough review of Swiss 
manufactures, especially as displayed 
at the Vienna Exposition. Tle author 
(Mr. E. Chaulnes) enumerates some of 
the difficulties against which the Swiss 
are obliged to contend. The principal 
one is, of course, the great extent of 
arid mountain land. On this point he 
says, ‘‘ the soil of Switzerland, fit for 
cultivalion, constitutes not more than 
fifteen per cent. of the total surface.” 
Next comes the lack of iron and of coal. 
Then the country is remarkable on ac- 
count of Switzerland being obliged to 
pay custom-house charges to so many 
surrounding nations. But hard labor 
outweighs this unfavorable state of af- 
fairs. Aided by the numerous water- 
courses, the persevering industry of the 
Swiss people has established extensive 
manufactories for cetton goods, woolen 
fabrics, and silks of rare shades and de- 
signs. Straw work has also received 
some attention. Mathematical and sci- 
entific instruments are made at Zurich 
and at Berne, and pianos at the former 
place. 
* On the cotton manufacture, which is 
an industry of especial interest to us to 
look at, M. Chaulnes says, ‘‘ In 1860, 
Switzerland numbered 1,602,109 spin- 
dles ; to-day there are more than 2,059,- 
351, thus showiug in thirteen years an 
increase of more than 457,242 spindles. 
From this number of spindles, the es- 
timate is made of an annual consump- 
tion of raw cotton of about 57,500,000 
pounds. 

The manufacture of watches of all 
qualities, is perhaps the distinguishing 
industry of Switzerland. Geneva, in 
the southwest corner of the Republic, 
is a veritable hive of industry. Here 
the deft and busy fingers of its opera- 
tives are ever forming and putting to- 
gether the various parts which go to 
make up time-keepers of nearly every 
grade, from the cheapest watch up to 
the chronometer upon whose accuracy 
depends the correctness of great nution- 
al survey sand explorations — from the 
poorest clock, destined for the chalet of 
the Swiss shepherd, to the accurate hor- 
loge, which, in tasteful and elegant 
mounting, the result of French skill 
and taste, is‘destined to grace the man- 
tel of some fashionable salon in Paris 
or Vienna; or, it may be, to cross the 
Atlantic and mark the lapse of time in 
the mansion of some merchant prince 
of our Western world. 

In another direction, less utilitarian, 
perhaps, but of no trifling importance 
in its work of bringing music into 
households where it would otherwise 
never be heard, Switzerland holds a 
pre-eminent place. In the single dis- 
trict of Saint Croix, in the Canton de 
Vaue, over one hundred thousand mu- 
sic boxes are manufactured annually, 
comprising every grade, from the toy 
which is given to the child for amuse- 
ment, to the magnificent and compli- 
cated affairs which only the opulent can 
afford, and which perform the most in- 
tricate and difficult musical composi- 
tions with a precision which would be 
utterly unattainable were it not based 
upon mathematical accuracy of mechan- 
ism and measurement. Into how many 
homes do these hundred thousand mu- 
sicians annually carry the best concep- 
tions of the best masters, at once edu- 
eating, refining, and pleasing to all 
who listen. 

But it is not alone in cunning clock- 
work, whether as a measure of time or 
a producer of sweet notes, that Switz- 
erland is important. The silk industry 
is enormous, and rapidly on the in- 
crease, the exports of manufactured 


francs, or 43 million dollars. The cen- 
ter of this industry is at Zurich, but it 
permeates the cantons of Berne, Bale, 
Schaff hausen, and many others. Bale 
especially, devotes its attention and 
skill to ribbons. Bale makes excellent 
paper of many kinds, and so too do 
Argovie, Soleure, Vaud and Neufcha- 
tel. The Bernese Oberland is world- 
famous for its wood-carvings, which 
find a market not only among tourists, 
but also in the art stores of every great 
city in Europe and America. 
Switzerland is indeed blessed among 
the nations. At peace with all man- 
kind, independent and respected, it pos- 
sesses in addition the true foundation 
for stability and continued success — 
an industrious and tbrifty people. 
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THE LOST KITTEN. 


BY VIOLET SOMERBY. 








One morning, this Fall, I was sitting 
at the breakfast table, when I heard 
“mew!” “mew!” 

“There is a kitten somewhere,” | 
said. We looked into the hall — op- 
ened the cellar door — looked every- 
where — and could not find it. 

I went to the hall door, to breathe 
the fresh air, and heard, louder than 
ever, “ mew!” “ mew!” 

Looking down the walk, I saw a lit- 
tle ‘‘ Maltee”’ kitten, so round and so 
small that it could not climb up the 
steps. 

I ran down the walk, calling, “ kit- 
ty!” ‘kitty!’ and it came to me. 
Poor little kitty! it must have some 
milk. 
Then I put on my shawl and hat, 


It lapped a little. 


and started with kitty, to find where its 
home was. 

No one had lost a kitty; but a lady 
with three little boys, said she would 
keep it, as it had no home. I could 
not keep it; for there is Molly, with 
her four kittens, at our house. 

I was glad that the lost kitten found 
a home, and thought about little chil- 
dren who have no home. 

I read in a paper, that any person 
who wanted a girl or boy, could find 
two children in a certain town, who 
had no home. 
Poor babies! We will hope some 
good man will want a boy and a girl, 
and will take those little children. — 
How they would love him! would n't 
they, little ones? 

He would never be sorry that he 
found them; for the poor little things 
have no one to love now; and chil- 
dren must love somebody! 





A SMALL BEGINNING. — There was 
an humble hair-dresser in London, 
named Day, who always did a kind of- 
fice to a poor or suffering person when- 
ever it came in his way. One daya 
sick soldier came into his little shop, 
and related his sad story. He was on 
his way to join his regiment, but was 
too ill to walk, and had no money to 
pay his fare. If he did not reach it in 
time he would be punished, and he 
was in great trouble about the matter. 
The poor barber gave him a guinea, 
though he could ill spare it; and the 
soldier’s heart was filled with gratitude. 

‘*I wish I could make you some re- 
turn,” he said; ‘‘ but I have nothing 
but this” —and he drew a dirty scrap 
of paper from his pocket. ‘It is a re- 
ceipt for blacking —the best that ever 
was seen. Many a half guinea have J 
had for a bottle of it from the officers, 
and many a bottle have I sold. I hope 
you may be able to make something 
out of it.” 

The barber tried the blacking, and 
found it excellent. He began manu- 
facturing it in a small way, and, as its 
sale increased, advertised it largely, 
until Day & Martin’s blacking was 
known all over the kingdom, and a 
yast fortune was built upon the founda- 
tion-stone of that guinea, given to a 
poor, sick soldier. A foundation laid 
in charity, is one of the most endnring 
you can ever build on. God has prom- 
ised His blessing to those who consider 
the poor. He has pledged Himself to 
help them in time of trouble. 





A poor widow and her little child 
were sitting together in great want, 
both feeling the pinch of hunger, and 
the child looked up in the mother’s 
face, and said ; — 

‘Mother, God won’istarve us, will 
He?” 

‘““No, my child, said the mother ; 
‘*T do not think He will.” 

‘*But, mother,” said the child, ‘if 
He does, we will praise Him as long 
as we live; won't we, mother? ” 

May those who are gray-neaded be 
able to say what the child said, and to 
carry it out. 


Not in the sky, not in the midst of the 
sea, not if we enter into the clefts o! 
the mountains, is there known a spot 
in the whole world where a man might 
be freed from an cyil deed. — Hindvo 
Proverb. . 





o> 


We have no faith in terror dissociated 
from tenderness. We trust more to the 
process of drawing than driving men to 
Jesus. 











ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 43 letters. 
My 43, 19, 38. 21, 9, 28, 2, 40, was a docter of 
law in Jerusalem. 
My 26, 5, 11, 41, 29, 16, 10, was an ancien! 
city. 
My 35, 14, 39, 8, 3, 32, 21, 1, is the name of 4 
sea spoken of in the Scriptures. 
My 24, 19, 4, 30, 42, isa bird spoken of in (he 
Bible. 
My 34, 18, 20, 27, 23, was a king. 
My 12, 5, 31, is spoken of in one of the 
Psalms, 
My 13, 36, 25, 22, is the name of a bird. 
My 15, 7, 37, 17, 6, is a crime. 
My whole can be found in the — 








silks annually amounting to 215 million 


Portsmouth, N. H. 4. 
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The Farm and Garden, 
SELECTED FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

SHALL WE Grow WINTER APPLES 
is New EneGLtanp?—Some of the 
finest looking apples we have seen this 
year, grew on trees that were stripped 
of their foliage two years ago by canker 
worms. In the town of Franklin, Mass., 
are several small orchards that are pro- 
ducing a fair show of fruit. Mr. A. A. 
Russegue and E. L. Metcalf, each have 
trees bearing very good looking apples, 
These trees have for several years past 
been seriously injured by the canker 
worms. Last year they were well 
protected by girdles of printer's ink ; 
but not having made blossom-buds the 
year previous, bore little fruit. This 
year, while nearly all the trees that bore 
last year are barren, these are produc- 
ing satisfactory crops. Mr. E. B. 
Whitmarsh, of Providence, who exhib- 
ited such fine apples at the Norfolk 
Farmer’s Club Festival, the other day, 
told us that his crop this year is due 
to the faet that the canker worms pre- 
vented the trees from bearing last year. 
We suggest if it would not pay to de- 
stroy the blossoms of young fruit, on a 
part of our trees, in bearing years, in 
order to change the habit of the trees, 
and thus obtain apples when they are 
usually searee. Mr. Whitmarsh’s an- 
swer wa,s that owing to the depreda- 
tions of insects, the increase of fruit 
culture at the West, the facilities for 
transportation all over the country, and 
the value of our land for*producing 
other more certain crops, the apple 
crop could not be raised with as great 
profit at the East as formerly. 

The farmers and gardeners around 
Providence give considerable attention 
to the growing of early apples, such as 
come in warm weather, while there is no 
competition from the West. These 
sell at high prices, and then take part 
of the money with which to buy a stock 
of apples from the West for their own 
winter use. The West sends us better 
winter apples than we can grow our- 
selves, and some portions of the coun- 
try have a crop every year, while if we 
depended on ourselyes we should be 
obliged to go without more than half 
the years. 

Ve aré not sure that those who told 
the farmers of New England, several 
years ago, that their best land was too 
yaluable to be devoted to the growth 
of winter apples, were not more than 
half right. — Selected. 

FALL AGRICULTURE.— The garden 
should be manured and ploughed be- 
fore the ground is frozen. The fertiliz- 
ers will thus have time to become thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil, and 
in addition render it loose and fine. 
Lettuce may be sowed profitably in 
the Fall, and the plants protected by a 
covering of straw. By this device the 
esculent will be ready for the table in 
the spring, almost as soon asif raised in 
ahot-bed. The same is true of spinach, 
while asparagus, hcrseradish, and all 
such perennials, if planted in the Fall, 
are certain of a much more thrifty 
crowth than if the planting is delayed 
till spring. 

Trees, both fruit and ornamental, 
raspberry and currant, and kindred 
amall fruit vines and stalks, if planted 
as soon as they are ready for their win- 
ter sleep, have the advantage of hav- 
ing the soil well settled about the roots, 
and all things ready for the awakening 
breath of spring. 

Stiff sod-lands, intended for cultiva- 
tion next year, will be greatly bester for 
being turned over before win/er. The 
cut and grub worms and offer vermin 
are certain to be killed by the exposure 
to wh'ch this subjects them, and the 
roots will be well decayed and brittle 
before spring. Sod well ploughed in the 
Fall will not, ordinarily, need another 
ploughing befoce planting to corn, but if 
it is deemed advisable for the sake of 
killing the early weeds, the work will 


layers or leaves ofhorn, about five hun- 
dred in number, and nicely fitted to 
each other, and forming a line to the 
foot itself. Then there are as many 
more layers belonging to what is 
called the *‘ coffin bone,” and fitted into 
this. These are elastic. Take a quire 
of paper, and insert the leaves one by 
one into those of another quire, and 
you will get some idea of the arrange- 
ment of the several layers. Now, the 
weight of the horse rests on as many 
elastic Springs as there are layers in 
his four feet—about four thousand; 
and all this ‘s contrived, not only for 
the conveyance of his own body, but 
for whatever burdeas may be laid upon 
him. 





——— — 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 
BY HON. W. H. ALLEN, LL. p. 


Delivered at the Evangelical Alliance at 
New York. 
[Concluded.] 

Co-operation and arbitration were 
recommended by the Congress, both 
peaceful and worthy of trial. But in 
large industries the co-operation of 
workingmen alone will be likely to 
fail through deficiency of capital, or 
through want of financial skill and 
business habits in the managers. To 
be successful, there should be co-opera- 
tion of both labor. and capital; and it 
would be strange if the wit of man can- 
not devise some plan for an equitable 
division of the profits of such co-opera- 
tion, Capital would necessarily as- 
sume all risks. Compensation for these 
and living wages for the workmen must 
first be paid. The profits, if any, over 
and above risk and labor, should be di- 
vided between the capitalist and oper- 
atives by some rule or ratio, to be 
agreed upon by both parties at the com- 
mencement of the partnership. 

Co-operation and arbitration may 
prevent strikes and settle many disputes 
between employers and workmen, but 
they do not go to the root of the diffi- 
culty. The real causes of the depres- 
sion of labor are of long duration, and 
are so wrought into the framework of 
society that they cannot be suddenly 
removed without convulsion and ruin. 
They can and must be removed grad- 
ually and safely by wise and conserva- 
tive legislation. Among these are an 
inflated currency, extravagant rates of 
interest, standing armies, wars and na- 
tional debts. All interest, all taxes, all 
armies, wars and national debts are 
paid by labor, and by nothing but la- 
bor. Workingmen feed and clothe mil- 
lions of soldiers, supply them with all 
the modern engines of destruction to 
prepare for war, fill up the decimated 
ranks when war is flagrant, and pay 
the war debts after war ends in peace. 
Ifthe International Association be, as it 
claims to be, a brotherhood of the work- 
ingmen of all nations, let it employ its 
influence and power, if it have any, to 
promote peace on earth and good will 
among men. Let it aim to eradicate 
international jealousies and rivalries. 
Let it try to allay the fears of the weak, 
and check the ambition of the strong. 
Let it teach rulers that reason is a bet- 
ter arbiter thau force, and that interna- 
tional duels sre as impotent to decide 
questions ef right and justice, as duels 
between iadividuals. Then it will ac- 
complish @ work worthy of its impos- 
ing name. Then standing armies might 
be distanded; soldiers, who consume 
everything and produce nothing, be en- 
rolled in the grand industrial army; 
the enormous cost and waste of war be 
saved to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked; a heavy burden be rolled off 
from the shoulders of the toiling mil- 
lions, and nations professing the relig- 
ion of Christ be endued with somethin 
of tke spirit of Christ. 


gf 
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MONEY! MONEY! WHO'S GOT THE 
MONEY? 

The wonder now is,“ who’s got the money?” 

Vil ell you: the last that I had, I gave to 
sonny. 

Vell, sonny hired Mike to do up the work, 

Vhile himself was so lazy he’d much rather 
shirk; 





be light avd easy. 


Parts GREEN AS*'A VERMIN DE- 
sTROYER. — The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has issued a circular to all its cor; 
respondents in the Southern Stes 
asking for information relativ’, to the 
use of Paris green and othe Polsons In 
destroying caterpillars, t is stated 
that the total loss by we common cat- 
erpillar sometimes amounts to $40,- 
000,000 or $50.0" Jin a year, and 
that the less e”@ Quarter of a million 
of bales in pf ©2! When insects prevail, 
would pe deemed a light infliction. 
Paris ¢<e2 and flour mixed, are very 
eficr0US in destroying the potato 
Lhe same mixture has been used 
ot the cotton insects, but with what 
result is not established, We happen 
to know that Paris green is very effica- 
cious for the destruction of another bug, 
beside the potato pest. Fourteen years 
ago we moved into a house that proved 
to be literally alive with bedbugs. 
Floors, walls and ceilings were peo- 
pled with multitudinous colonies of ver- 
min, which, as warm weather came on, 
made a vigorous-war for the mainten- 
ance of their pre-empted rights. Just 
at that time we read in one of Per- 
ley’s ** Waifs from Washington,” that 
Paris green was found by the house- 
keepers of that city to be an effective 
agent for clearing houses of such trou- 
blesome and every way disagreeable 
lodgers, A thorough trial soon proved 
the truth of the statement. A second 
application was found to be necessary 
the following year, but in a year or two 
they were utterly exterminated, and 
hot a survivor of them has put in an 
‘ppearance from that day to this. And 
‘hat is what we know about Paris green. 
~ Bath Times. 


Tue Foor or aA Horst.— The hu- 


‘an hand has often been taken to il-|' 


‘ustrate divine wisdom — and very well. 
But have you ever examined your 
4orse’s hoof? It is hardly less curious 
‘its way. Its parts are somewhat 
‘ore complicated, yet their design is 
“nple and obvious. The hoof is not, 
‘S it appears to the eareless eye, a mere 
‘ip of insensible bone fastened to the 
Ss: It is made up of a series of thin 











So Mike and his Bridget must have all the 
pay; 

And then the priest asks them to send that 
away; 

The childers eat some, but that’s very small, 

For the priest gets the rest (and that’s nearly 
all). 

“The priest? You don’t say! Now tell me— 
how’s that?” 

You saw, yesterday, how sadly felt Pat. 

Patsaid he’d been there, and took all they 
saad 

For pror “ Peter’s Pence ” — ’twould make 
hin. so glad! 

Don't yo. know that poor Peter’s in prison 
at Rone, 

And wants'9 get money to buy his old home? 

So all that spin cotton, or weave up the 
wool, 

Must pay over money (that’s our Church’s 
rule) 

To hire foreign soldiers to get back the home 

For Peter, dear futher. So each send him 
some. 

“ A goofl many I'ttles make a good deal —”’ 

So, at last, all the bankers and brokers must 
feel. 

“ Strike!” then, for more wages, lest childers 
go cold, 

And nothing be left to feed our Jame old 

Grandfather Rafferty, who achesall the day; 

And there’s our poor mother— can’t turn 
her away. 

We've built all the railroads for Yankees, 
you see, 

And sent that same money way over the sea. 

Don’t ask “ where’s the money gone?” of 
me any more; 

Ye knew all about it, I ’spose, long before. 

If Yankees are lazy and buy all they wear, 

Unlike “ pilgrim fathers,” they drink, smoke, 
and swear,” 

No doubt can there be, they will lose divine 
care. 

Such pride and such wasting will bring all 
to grief. 

Then steps in the house-breaking murderous 
thief; 

And that’s what it’s coming to, as a hard- 
times relief! 

‘* Why not reduce wages, if provisions fall?” 

**O,no; thatwon’t do! Strikers won't work 
at all; 

“ Internationals” know how to make us 

drink gall. 

COMING EVENTS. 





The Secular World. 


Joseph Arch declines to lecture. 


Heavy floods in Scotland are re- 
ported. 


The John Bull states that Mr. D'Isra- 
eli’s new novel, showing the develop- 
ments of Socialism, is nearly finished. 


A meeting of Protestants was held in 
Philadelphia on the evening of the 30th 
ultimo to protest against Roman Catho- 
lic interference with the public schools. 


Mohammed once said, ‘*When a 
man dies, men inquire what he has left 
behind him; angels inquire what he 
has sent before him.” 


The application of Mrs. Wade for 
$150,000 damages for breach of prom- 
ise of marriage against the late Mayor 
— of Brooklyn, has been de- 
nied. 


To relieve Siberia, Russia has select- 
ed the island of Sachalin as its principal 
penitentiary of the realm. Fortified 
prisons are now being constructed on 
this island, formerly an appanage of 
Japan. 


The interest in Williams College Ly- 
ceum of Natural History has greatly 
increased this term, and an expedition 
to the West Indies or some other south- 
ern point is talked of. 


Phillips Academy of Andover this 
year graduated 61 students and sent 
upward of 40 to college; and for 28 
years, ending with 1861, sent over 1,000 
to college. It took the Boston Latin 
school 46 years, ending the same date, 
to send 600. 


Elizabeth R. Buswell, of St. Paul, 
Minn., applied for admission to the 
Troy Polytechnic Institute, but Profes- 
sor Drowne has advised her not to 
press her application, unless she can 
persaude three or four other ladies to 
join her. 


Tea from China was analyzed in 
London lately, and found to be adul- 
terated with metallic iron, making a 
difference of 1 1-2 pence in the pound. 
This fraud was done by the Chinese 
manufacturer. O, the heathen Chinee! 


The London Times publishes a note 
from Archbishop Manning, in which it 
is stated that the Pope has written a 
second letter to the German Emperor, 
and that this letter has not been giyen 
to the pubiic. 


The Welsh churches in Utica and 
vicinity have been recently visited by 
eminent ministers from Wales, who 
preached able sermons to large assem- 
blies. 

Mr. John Weiss is credited with say- 
ing this about God: ‘* In man the su- 
preme hand falters, and He becomes a 
bungler.” 


Every little boy in Waterville, Me., 
is making acollection of Indian bones 
from the large quantity dug up in ex- 
eavating for foundations of the new 
factory. 


Of five or six hundred depositors in 
the banking honse of Jay Cook & Co., 
all excepting about thirty have signed 
the plan of agreement, namely. to 
place the settlement in the hands of 
ex-commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Rollins. 


Receiver Wesley of the Union Trust 
Company denies all the allegations of 
the petitioners to put the company in 
bankruptcy, and a full answer to the 
petition will be made in court. Presi- 
dent F rothingham says the petition is a 
tissue of falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions. 


A large number of the inmates of the 
Springtield jail take books from the 
city library. Their choice is almost 
universally solid reading, such as his- 
tory, biography, critical literature and 
the like, while one or two devote all 
their leisure moments to science and 
language and works on theology. 


King John of Saxony, died at his 
chateau, near Dresden, on the 29th 
ult. The Duke of Saxony, his eldest 
son, assumed the succession to the 
throne. His Majesty issued a procla- 
mation, in which he promises to uphold 
the Constitution, and announces that 
the present ministry will remain in 
office. 


Captain Clark, of the ship Sunrise, 
was found guilty at San Francisco, on 
the 29th ult., of inflicting cruel and 
unusual punishment on seamen while 
on the voyage from New York. His 
bail was raised to $25,000. 


A clergyman tells us of an infidel 
who, wishing to give a reading lesson 
to two little children, wrote the words, 
‘God is nowhere.’ The child read it, 
‘God is now here.’ The child’s wis- 
dom was greater than the infidel’s folly. 


The faculty of Williams College re- 
cently suspended the whole Sophomore 
class for making heroes of three mem- 
bers who were expelled for tormenting 
Freshmen. The class felt rather sheep- 
ish when it had to apologize before be- 
ing admitted to recitation. 


Several students from Dartmouth 
College went into the woods one day, 
regently, hunting gray squirrels, and 
found a coon on atree. ‘They shot at 
it twenty-four times before it came 
down, and then it went for the stua- 
dents, and they had a long and exciting 
contest before they succeeded in killing 
it. One of them broke off the stock of 
a two-hundred-and-fifty dollar gun in 
the contest. The coon was one of the 
largest ever found, weighing thirty and 
a half pounds. 


Prof. B. C. Blodgett has presented to 
the Pittsfield Athenzeum a superb spec- 
imen of fortification agate, probably 
the finest in the country, which was 
found at the base of Mount Blanc. The 
fortification lines are of blood red and 
pearl white, surrounded by amethys- 
tine. The surface, which the professor 
has had polished, has a diameter of 
three and two thirds by five and one 
half inches. 

The “ floating gin-mill,” which has 
plied between Benson and Putnam, 
Vermont, all summer, was recently 
boarded by the railroad officials, cleared 
of its valuables, and set on fire. Sey- 
mour Bassett, the proprietor of the 
concern, came up in a boat as they 
were preparing to leave the craft, and 
fired into the crowd on board, pho 
promptly returned his fire, and Bassett 
cried out that he was hit. He was 
taken ashore, and died a few days 
after. 


Reformed men in Bath, Me., publish 
cards like unto this: “I, George B. 
Farrin, being now sober, and earnestly 
resolved to reform from any evil ways, 
forbid any person from selling or otber- 
wise furnishing me with intoxicating 
drinks of any kind; and I furthermore 
do solemnly declare that I will prose- 
cute any person or persons who shall 
do so.” ; 


Tt is proposed, in order to set at rest 
forever the cause of Captain Hall's 
death, to have his body brought back 
and examined. This should be done, 
if for nothing else, in order that some 
recognition may be made of his emi- 
nent service in the effort made to clear 
ay the mystery of the North Polar 

eas, 


There is fully as much truth as po- 
etry in the ey PE! of Europe to a 
chess-board. ings, queens, castles, 
and bishops have been making numer- 
ous moves during a few years past, and 
while the generality of pawns are of 
little importance, except as they su pport 
or defend the more important pieces, 
now and then one of them gets across 
poe eens and is raised to a higher 
rank, 


The Boston Globe says: Youn 
Taintor, the late cashier of the Atlantic 
National Bank of New York City, not 
content with pilfering from the bank 
some $100,000, took the bonds and 
money sent in as a trust fund, both by 
business men and guardians of private 
estates, using them for his stock spec- 
ulation; and by failing in many cases 
to enter the receipt of them on the 
books of the bank, the claimants have 
now no means of even purtial redress. 


The government of British India, 
during one year, destroyed in the Mad- 
ras Presidency alone, as many as a mil- 
lion and a quarter of poisonous snakes, 
for which it paid in rewards not less 
than $78,643. Madras contains an area 
of about 150,000 square miles, a fair 
proportion of which will bave to be 
cleared of the tiger and cobra before it 
becomes habitable — at least for Euro- 
peans. 4 


A prize of $250, called the John A. 
Porter prize, will be given at Yale 
College next commencement, to any 
student for the best essay on any one of 
the following subjects: 1, The Causes 
of Cromwell's Failure; 2, The Policy 
of Government Aid to Scientific Re- 
search, the best modes, and the limits 
of its application; 3, The Madonna in 
Christian Art; 4, The Functions and 
Responsibilities of an Opposition Party ; 
5, Tbe German School of Shakesperian 
Criticism ; 6, The Whig Party in Amer- 
ca. 

Among the first to hasten to the re- 
lief of the Shreveport sufferers, was a 
beautiful young lady of Philadelphia, 
who braved even the terror of death to 
aid the helpless victims of this scourge. 
She was Agnes, the daughter of a 
United States naval officer deceased, and 
gained the title of Angel Agnes. One 
night, while walking with a sick child 
in her arms, she fell down a stairway 
and fractured her spine, and died in 
great agony. Only a few days previ- 
ous her intended busband, who had 
followed her to Shreveport, died with 
the fever. Both bodies will be brought 
to Philadelphia for burial. 








Obituaries. 





Died, in East Raymond, Me., Oct. 9, 1873, 
Mrs. SARAH S. WOODMAN, wife of Rey. 
Jubo F. Woodman, aged 34 years. 

Sister Woodman was held in high esteem 
by all thut knew her. She leaves many rela- 
tions and friends, who mourn her loss; but 
they sorrow not as those that have no hope. 
For fifteen qoute she wus an active and de- 
voted member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this place. During her sickness 
she often expressed her willingness to go 
hence to be here no more. She had no fear 
of death, for she was prepared to go. Her 
funeral sermon was preached ‘by the writer 
from a portion of Scripture she often quoted 
during her sickness, and from which she 
drew much consolation. The words were 
as follows: “ Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever 
and ever;” Rev. v. 13. 

CHARLES W. DEALTRY. 

East Raymond, Me., Oct. 14, 1873. 


CLIFTON 8S. NORRIS was born May 24, 
1845, in Groton, N. H. At nine years of age 
his family removed to Rumney, where he 
did farm work in summer, and attended 
school in winter, until of age. During the 
latter part of this home life he attended the 
High School and the Seminary at Sanborn- 
ton Bridge, N. H., where be was an apt 
scholar. At the age of 17, after mature cde- 
liberation, he decided to become a Christian ; 
und the evening following he went forward 
for prayers, was soundly converted, and a 
few months after was baptized by Rev. J. 


Episcopal Church. 

In August, 1865, he came to Boston, and 
entered upon the more active duties of life. 
He found a home with an elder and only 
brother, whose congenial spirit be enjoyed, 
with but few intervals of absence, from that 
time until death separated them. In the 
winter of 1872, 73, he contracted the ague, 
while traveling in the West for his employ- 
ers. The disease rapidly developed into 
consumption, causing his death Sept. 21, 
1873, He was connected with the Bromfield 
Street Church uuring his residence in the 
city, and always took an active interest in 
the choir, social meetings, ete. He had a 
very large circle of friends; for all who 
knew him regarded bim as a friend, and he 
warmly returned their friendship. He pa- 
tiently endured his sickness, regarding it as 
the happiest period of bis life. Though 
called away in early manhood, when pros- 
pects were bright, and life seemed most de- 
sirable, he did not murmur, but trustingly 
said, ** the Lord’s will be done.” 

A few days before his death he expressed 
a desire to live that be might read his Bible 
more, and exhort sinners to come to Christ. 
For himself he bad no anxiety, knowing 
whom he had believed. Being asked, when 
dying, if the Lord was witb bim, he re- 
sponded *‘ yes ” — his last audible utterance. 
During his sickness, he was tenderly cared 
for by his sister, and by one who, had he 
lived, would have sustained to him a closer 
relation, but though sorely afflicted, is en- 
abled to say, “the Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

Brother Norris has left a vacant place on 
earth, but he has filled a vacant piace in 
heaven; and though he will not come back 
to us, we may go to him in the same confi- 
dence of a ** joyful resurrection.” . 

Boston, Oct 24, 1873. 


Died, in Carmel, Me., Oct. 5, 1873, Emmy 
C. TaRR, wife of Abram Tarr, jr., aged 46 
years. 

For twenty-five years Brother and Sister 
Tarr have shared each other’s joys aod sor- 
rows, and bravely breasted the storms of 
life. Through sunlight and shadows, pros- 
perity and adversity, they have toiled and 
loved each other. Last April they both 
gave their hearts to our Saviour, went for- 
ward in baptism, and became members of 
the Methodist cluss in this village. Their 
Christian experience, though short, has been 
precious, and sweet with the presence of 
Christ; and although the Master’s call was 
unexpected, yet she was found realy and 
willing. She faced death calmly, selected 
the 23d Psalm to be used us a Scripture les- 
son at her funeral, moved quietly down to 
the river’s bank, and passed away victori- 
ously in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sister Tarr leaves a large family of be- 
reaved friends, and a wide circle of mourn- 
ing neighbors; yet we realize that our loss 
is her eternal guin.” THEO. GERRISH. 


Amasa D. CoLcorD died in Searsport, 
Me., July 19, 1875. aged 34 years. 

At the age of 12 years he gave his heart 
to the Saviour; and though at life’s close, he 
was led to mourn over years of unvfaitbful- 
ness, yet in death he found the Friend of 
sinners an all-sufficient Saviour. They who 
are left to mourn bis early death are com- 
forted with the thought that they are blessed 
who die in the Lord. Less than two weeks 
had passed since his brother Samuel, near 
his own age, came calmly down to the river 
of death, and triumphantly gained the better 
shore. May the Arm that sustained them 





be the support of their widows and children, 
L. L, Hanscom. 


M. Bean, and united with the Methodist |- 








NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGAN CO. 


Invite attention to several new and very desirable 
styles of 


CABINET ORGANS 


which they are now introducing, including those to 
which was awarded the wagz highest medal at Vien- 
na over all competitors. will be found very 
attractive in appearance, of remarkable quality, and 
at prices lower than have before been offered. At no 
time in their history have this Company made more 
substantial ‘in their productions than dur- 
ing the past year, and at no time bas the relative 
superiority of their work been as great as it is nuw. 
Much as value the mass of testimony which 
has accumu to the unapproached merit of their 
Cabinet Organs, incl the recorded opinions of 
musicians generaily, uniformly higher awards 
at industrial competitions, their chief dependence is, 
$8, upon the intrinsic su << pacer thd their 
termined maintain the 
splendid atationit has acquired. Musicians will 
find in the Organs of this Company, tones pumneee 
an unequal ao ap A freedom from teedi 
ness, with variety of power, elasticity of 
touch, equality of scale and general excellence nut 
found elsewhere; and mechanics will find in all parts 
of the interior and exterior only the best and most 
thoroughly prepared material, and most skillful aad 
conscientious workmanship. 

Not only will present supertonity be found in the 
Mason & Hamlin Organs, but they may be expected 
to last and keep in order twice as as others. 

Prices are little if er higher than those of other 
organs; but there is this difference in the mode of 
the selling: —The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. print 
in their price lists their lowest cash prices, which are 
therefore fixed and invariable, being alike to all, 
and securing to every one the lowest price at which 
such Organs can be aff rded, even by the manufac- 
turers having best factlities in the world for produc- 
tion, Itis the custom of makers generally 
intheir price jists very much hig prices, from 
which discounts are made at retail of from one-third 
to one-half, Comparison of the printed prices of 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. with those of others 
aiter these larger discounts are made, will show 
that the Mason & Hamlin are little if any higher. 

Some of the new atyles are, a five octave. double 
reed Organ, splendid quality and power.in plain 
case. for $110; the same, with five stops, tremulant 
and knee-swell, in upright resonant case, much ad- 
mired, $125; the same, with the improved Vox 
Humana and Automatic Swell, $130; the 
same, with Octave Coupler, Sub-base con- 
nected with manuals, etc.,a very powerful Organ of 
large variety and very fine quality, $I, AU these 
will be tound to possess importaut improvements, 
adding to their beauty of tone. 

The printed prices of other makers of inferior 
organs will be found ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF high- 
er than these. 

Other styles, $55 to$500, and upwards, 


Organs rented with privilege of purchase, 


Illustrated Catalogues and Circulars, with 
lowest prices and full particulars free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


New York, Boston, or Chicago, 
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NEW STANDARD 


Theological & Miscellaneous Works, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


Western Methodist Book Concern, 


For Sale by 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 
88 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Spiritualism and Necromancy. By Rev. 
A.B Morrison, of the Southern Illinois Con- 
ference. Large lémo. Pp. 203........- $1.25 

The design of the author is to show that modern 
Spirirualism ts identical with the necrom- 
aucy of former ages. His arguments are well 
put, and bis earnest and apt words will com- 
mand attention. 


Triumphing over Death: A Narrative 
of the closing Scenes of the Life of William 
Gordon, M. D., F. L. 8. By Rev. Newman 
Hall, D. D. lé6mo. Pp. 268........+.. - 1% 
This narrative will bea welcome addition to 
the religious library of every Christian home, 


W eman Man/’s Equal. By Rev. Thomas 
Webster. D.D. With an Introduction by 
Bishop Simpson. Iémo. Pp. 197........ 1.25 

A well-constructed argument, showing the 
absolute and necessary equality of the sexes 
in the Family, Society, State, and Churcn. 


The Wise Men: Who they Were, and How 
they Came to Jerusalem. By Francis W. 
Upham, LL. D. 12mo. Pp. 258........+. - 125 


Through the Eye to the Heart: or, 
Eye teaching in the Sabbath-school. By Rev. 
W. F. Crafts. lvol. 2mo.....-.... es 

It treats of a wide range of subjects of inter- 
est to Pastors, Superiatendents, and Sun- 
day-school Teachers. An Appendix, ad- 
dressed especially to the Infant-class-Teach- 
ers, by Miss Sarah J. Timanus, adds very 
much to the value of the work, The Intro- 
duction is by Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
Caretu'ly prepared general and Biolical in- 
dexes to the book ev able any one to find at 
once object-lessons, blackboard exercises, and 
illustrations for almost any lesson of the 
Uniform Series this year and hereafter; and 
also for all prominent subjects of religious 
and moral instruction. 


Universalism not of the Bible. Being 
an examination of more than one hundr 
texts of Scripture,in controverry between 
evangelical Christians and Universalists. By 
Rey. N. D. George. l vol. 12mo......... 1.50 


Methodism Forty Years Ago and 
Now. Embracing many interesting remix- 
isccnces and incidents. Also the responsibi- 
lities, present and prospective, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. New- 
ell Culver, with an Introduction by Rev. 


1°50 


Lorenzo D. Barrows, DL. D. lvol. lome,.. 1.25 
Baker onthe Discipline. New edition 
Pr ae eee ee 1,2 


The New Life. Dawning and other dis- 
courses of B. H. Nadall, D. D., ate Professor 
ot Historical Theology in the Drew Theelo- 
ical Seminary. Evdited with a Memoir, by 
fev. Henry A. Buttz, and an Introduction 
by Bishop R. 8. Foster. | vol. 12mo...... 1. 


Evidences of Revealed Keligion. By 
Edward Thomson, 1. D., LL. D., late Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1 vol. 
12mo 


a 


The Ingham Lectures: A Seriesof Lec- 
tures delivered before the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. By Bishops Foster, C ark, 
Thomson, and others. lm0....-ee+e++6 1.75 
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Normal Outline Series. 


Outlining and Teaching. Normal 
class Outlines on Teaching. By Rev. 
JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D., LL. D. 
Flexible muslin covers, - - 25 cts. 


Outlines of Christain Evidences. 
By Rev. JosePH ALDEN, D. D., LL. 
D. Flexible muslin, 25 cts. 


Outlines of Bible History. By 
J. F. Hurst, D. D. Flexibie muslin, 50 cts, 


Outlines of Theology. By L. T. 
TOWNSEND, D. D., author of 
“ Credo,” “Sword and Garment,” 
and “‘ God-man.” Flexible muslin, 50 cts. 
Any of the above sent, per mail, on roe- 
ceipt of price. Address JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 
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SUNDAY SCHCOL PAPERS 
NEW VOLUME. 
—0-0-0— 


Anew volume of our Sunday School papers be- 
gins with October. Send in your orders, 


Sunday School Advocate, 
published twice a month—30cts. per year. 

Sunday School Classmate, 
published monthly —licts. per year. 

‘**Good News,’’ 
published month'y — licts. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent for New England, 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
323 Mass 





er year 





HAS NEVER BEEN 
EQUALED. 
Teaches prac.ical piane, 
playing and theoretical 
music thoroughly. 
Clarke’s New M<th- 
od fer the Piano- 
Forte carries the pupil 
by easy xrauations to the hizhest practical resu'ts. 
Sent a Ay ty Price, $3.75. 
LEE& WALKER, Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 


A first class Mil er Piano in perfect order — new, 
will be sold ata great bargain. Apply to D. LAN- 
CEY, Washington Street. Newtonville, Mass. Also 
J.P. MAGEE, 38 Brousfield St., Boston, 327 


MORPHINE HABIT speedil$ 

cured by Dr. Beck’s only 
known & sure Remedy, 
NO CHARGE 


for treatment until cured. Call on or addres& 


33 J.C, BECK, Cincinnati, O. 





CONSOLIDATED LINE. 


Eastern & Maine Central 
Railroad. 
THE GREAT THROUGH ROUTE 


‘ TO THE 
State of Maine and*Mari- 
time Provinces. 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


Via Eastern Railroad to North Conway 
and White Mountains without 
Change of Cars, 


only line to BANGQR, AUGUSTA. BATH 
LEWI N, RUCKLAND, £ 
CHANGE OF CARS. ei: Ae Pew 








‘The onty line from Boston by ¥ hich passengers can 

Parsaan’s Ser etn peseeee neers 
> 1. ts op Knox neoin and Euro 

& North American Railroads. sf 


The only line running a Night Express Tr _be- 
tween Bosten and Bangor. ™ 4 





The only line whereb s to 
and from the Grand ‘Trunk Hallway can 
make connections 
) a hen on /epot at 








The same ductors P by the train from 
Boston to Bangor, and from Boston to N. Conway— 
@ great covenicnce which cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated; 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 12.30 P. M. train fur Bath, Lewis- 
ton and Augusta runs through without 
change of cars. Pullman cars attached 
for Augusta. 


PULLMAN CARS on all Portland, also 
on all through trains. 


For timeof trainsleaving see newspapers. Also, 
circulars, maps, ete , of tuis Company, to be obtained 
at the ticket offlcees and Hoteis in the United States 
and Maritime Provinces, Eastern Raiiroad Station, 
and at general office, 


134 Washington Sireet, Boston. 


CHARLEs E. HATCH, General Manager. 

J. PRESCOTT, Supt. Eastern R. R. 

GEO, F. FIELD, General Passenger Agent. 
Boston, July 3, 1873, 293 


NEW LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON and NEW YORE 
VIA STONINGTON. 
Will commence WEDNESDAY, July 2. 


Train will leave Boston and Providence Railroad 
Station at 8 o’ciuck P. M., daily, except Saturday, 
an on Sunday at 7.30 P. M., connecting at Stoning- 
ton witb the new and magnithcent Stewmer “* Rhode 
Island,” arriving in New York at 6 A. M. 

——. will teave New york from Pier foot 
= + ome ast River, at 2.30 P. M., daily, except 

unday. 

Tickets, Berths and Staterooms secured at Boston 
and Providence Railroad Station and at 82 Wash- 
ington Street a 

J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent. 
p,*- BABCOCK, Prest. Stonington Steamboat Co., 








NEW PASSENGER LINE. 


PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


BOSTON & NEW YORK. 
Ist Class, $4.25; 2d Class, $3.25, 


75e. lower than any other lines. 


Fare to Philadelphia, $7.25, 


$1.25 lower than all other lines. 


Pincconager Train leaves Boston from 
Providence Depot at 4 o’clock, P. M., 
daily (Sundays excepted), counecting at 
Providence with the new and superior 
Steamers, 


ELECTRA and GALATEA., 


Leaving Providence at 6.15 P. M., sailing down 
Providence River and Narragansett Bay by day- 
light. Evegant Scenery. Shortest route to New 
York. Nomidoight changes. A good night’s rest 
both ways. Landing at Pier 27 North River, in sea- 
sou to connect with all tue morning trains for the 


SOUTH AND WEST: 
State Rooms and Tickets sold (in Boston) 
ONLY AT 


77 Washington Street, 


FREIGHT TAKEN AT LOWEST 
RATES. 


308 GEO, C. MORRELL, Agent, 





Sanford’s Independent Line 
Steamers, 





Fares and Freights Reduced, 
Arrangement for Season of 1873. 


Two Steamers on the Route. Four Trips a Wee}, 
between Boston ana Bangor. 


Fare Only $3. 


Steamer Cambridge, Steamer Katahdin 
Capt. J. P. JOHNSON, Capt. W. R. ROIX, 


Willleave Foster’s Wharf Boston, for Bangor 
and intermediate landings on the Penobscot River 
every MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY ané 
FRIDAY, at 54 o’clock P. M. 

Will leave Banger for Boston every MONDAY 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
atllA M., touching at all the usual landings op 
river and bay. 


Fare from BANGOR, HAMPDEN, WINTER: 
PORT and BucKsport, to Lowell, $4. 


Loomis TAYLOR, Agent, Bangor, Me. 
W.B. HaSetTingE, 13 Fostor’s Wharf Boston 


Ss. HONT, 
Merchant Tailor, 


HAS 
Removed to Wesleyan Building, 


36 Bromfield Street, Room 1, 


Where he will keep constantly on hand a first-clas: 
stock of Woolen cloths, of all kinds, Garm: nts 
made to order on short notice, in the best style 
Also, Baynum’s celebrated shirt patterns fur- 
nished, and shirts made to order. are invitec 
to call. 221 








NOW IS YOUR TIME TO COMMENCE on 
our NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY, REFER- 
2 ENCE DICTIONARY BIBLES, (a rew 
feature.) Best.Cheapest and Largest Bibles 
for Agents in America. $100 to $200 r 
month cleared on Bibles and our New 7: 
clopsedia of the Horse; recommended a 
necessity for all horseowners. Also. best 
| Maps, Charts and Pictures. Apply at 
once to D. L. GUERNSEY, Pub., as Se 





DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN. 
Office 63 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ex: 
aminations gratis from 9 A.M. to2 P.M. Storé 
open from 8 A. M. to 6, P. M. every day. 

He may be found at bis residence, on North Sec- 
ona St., next the Post Office, New Bedford, Thurs- 
days. where he will pede od to see “9 friends. 

. Birmingham’s icines Can only ve prucurec 
at <p ag Set. lL {i tf 10)’ 





Mercantile Savings Institution. 


0, 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, All 
deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and eyery 
month. Interest is pid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in Bank, thereby secur- 
ing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
cecding that paid by any other savings ins:itution. 
The Institution has a guarantee tund of $205,000.00 

for the express protection of depositors. 325 
op'e’s 


W “4 Avents for the 

AN TED. paper, “THE CON- 
TRIBUTOR,” a sixteen-pagr, undenominational, 
yeligious, family journal. Thirteen depsrtmen's, 
Bar'e writes for it. One of the most 
Only $1 @ vear, 





Rey. A.B. 
elegant premiums ever offered. 4 
Agents meet great success. One sys: “*Have 
made $20 4 day for days in succession.” Another; 
“Made $6 in three hours.” Another: “It sells 








~The Best Music Books 


For your work this season, are 


The “ JOY," by P. P. Bliss, 


For Cl»sses, Choruses and Conventions. Speci«- 
men copy, ty Mail, for 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Standard Concert Choruses 


By H.R. PALMER, 


For advanced Classes snd Chorus Societies, 
Specimen, by Mali, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Root’s Model Organ Method. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The latest and best Instruction Book for Cabine 
Organs. Specimen copy, by Mail, $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


By F. W. ROOT. 


A Book intended to clear away all Mystery from 
the Art of Singing. Specimen copy, by Mail. $3.00. 














Good Teachers will remember the * GLORY.” 
Gro. F. Root. Th “SONG KING,” by H. 
PALMER. 

For sale by Book and Music Dealers everywhere 


-| Publishcd by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 268 


DONT’ BUY A FURNACE 





Before 


ee AF 


EXAMINING 


THE 





Magee Plate Iron Furnace, 


Practically endorsed by our best medical 
and scientific men. 


THE 


New Standard Brick Range, 


Unequaled for Beauty, Convenience, ease 
of management, and perfection of operation, 

ice" Descriptive Circulars sent to any ad- 
dress, on application, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
The Magee Furnace Co. 
WM. E. SMITH, Treasurer, 


Salesrooms, 36 and 38 Union da 
283 ’ “Friend Street. BOSTON, 





PATENT 


a 





PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


The most approved styles, 
Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


63 Union St., Boston. 


— 


92 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


This beautiful hall is so located that itis free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of staiis from 
the street, 

For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfeld Stree 
of J. P MAGEE, or the Janitor. 

duly 20, tt 


BN, ERESHMAN, 
190 WEST FOURTH ST., 
CONGCINNATI, - 
S$ an authorized Agent to receive Advertise- 
ments for this paper. He has special arrange- 


ments with all Religious, Agricultural, and other 
newspapers, 100 tf 








DVERTISING 
GENT. 





RS. SPRINGER preserves Natural 
Flowers. Wax Emporium and 
Decaleomanie Depot, 351 Washington 
St., Boston. 199 











Agents Wanted. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. N. Y., 
312 








[ZSTABLISHED, 154).) 


WEBB & TWOMBLY'S 


Premium 
Chocolate, Cocoa, & Broma 


Have taken the highest award wherever exhibited, 
They received the Medal of Special Award 


AMBRICAN INSTITUTE, 1872. 
For sale by all FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOSIAH WEBB & CO., Milton, Ms. 


OFFICE: 48 Chatham St., Boston. 
96 tf 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


THE BEST EVER INVENTED FOR THE PURPOSE! 


The most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; t 
most efficient instructor in 
Schools; the most fascinating 
and instructive amusement in 
the Family ; and is unsur- 
passed for the use of 


Amateur and Regular PRINTERS 


Send for descriptive and illus- 
trated Pamphlet to B. O- 
WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
349—351 reoeral, and 152 Kneeland Sts.. Boston. 

Wm. Y. EDWARDS, 543 Broudway. N. Y.; KRL- 
LY, HoweL, & Lepwig. 917 Market St., Phila- 
a phi: dno. F. Edwards, 603 North Fourth 8t., 

is ELLOGG 
















itself.” Commissie s large. For terms. samples, 
ete., address J. H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 327 


St. 3; A.C. K , 53-55 South seteeees 


el 
St., Chicago, Agts. 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCIDENTS. 


To the Editor of Z1ion’s HERALD. 

For many years I have been succcess- 
fully engaged in the business of solicit- 
ing men to insure their lives for the 
benefit of those who are dependent 
upon them. If I had time to tell you 
all the good results to others which 
this agency has caused, you could 
never be skeptical about the value of 
Life insurance. 

There was A. B. Shaw, an old drug- 
gist in this city, whom I induced to be 
insured in the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Seciety, for $2,000. It was a 
small policy, but he was a poor map, 
and thought as many others in like cir- 
cumstances think, that he could not af- 
ford to pay for a large policy. Well, 
having paid one premium, he was 
takeit sick and all his means were used 
up. A few friends came to his relief 
and raised sufficient money to give 
him necessary comforts. He died the 
day before the premium of the second 
year was due, and I used the amount 

f the premium for his funeral ex- 
pénses, and the money receiyed from 
his Life insurance policy kept his wife 
and son, who were {ffivalids, from 
want. Tothem it was as much as a 
larger policy would have been to oth- 
ers. 

A few years ago William S. Van 
Dusen called on me, and said that he 
felt it his duty to do something for his 
parents, who had done a good deal 
for him. He teok a policy in the Equi- 
table Society of $5,000 on his own life 
for the benefit of his father. This pol- 
icy became a claim upon the Society 
about two years after, when he died, 
having from close attention to busi- 
ness destroyed his constitution. This 
$5000 was the means of giving com- 
fort to his aged parents, who otherwise 
‘weuld Lave been in great want, as they 
dud been entirely dependent upon him. 

Then there was Henry L. Hagar, 
“who was as strong an unbeliever in 

Life insurance as I ever met with. He 
said he was sure to live to be ninety 
years old; but he concluded to take a 
policy of $1,000 in the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. This $1,000 was 
the bulk of his estate when he died, two 
years after. 

Willard Harvey was also opposed to 
Life insurance, but I persuaded him to 
take a small policy in the Equitable. 
I induced him afterwards to increase 
his insurance. This was in December, 
1871; in June or July he was taken 
sick and died, and his estate was $15,- 
000 richer by his Life insurance. 

I insured Mr. Hurtson for $50,000. 
When he effected this insurance he re- 
marked that he had money enough to 
ruin his children, being worth over 
$500,000. Two years after, he died 
poor, except in his Life insurance; un- 
fortunate investments had sunk all his 
property, and his estate could not pay 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. His 
wife was protected and made comfort- 
able by his $50,000 of Life insurance. 

I often see instances where men 
have lost an insurance by not attend- 
ing to it at the right time. They put it 
off for a trivial reason, and put it off 
too long. I remember in June, 1866, 
the owner of the property which is now 
the St. Charles Hotel on Broadway, 
told me that he wanted to get an insur- 
ance in the Equitable on his own life, 
for $15,000, but that he would not be 
prepared to do so until Fall, as he 
wanted to spend his ready money for a 
Summer journey. In August he re- 
turned to the city for a day, to collect 
his rents, and was killed by the ceiling 
falling on him during a fire in his 
own building! In the same year, 
Chas. Atwater, an old schoolmate of 
mine, who has a wife and two children, 
proposed to insure his life for $1,000, 
but he wished to put it off until he had 
returned from his Summer vacation. 
During this vacation he was taken ill 
with a malarial fever, trom which he 
has never recovered so as to be insura- 
ble, and probably never will! 

In 1867, Mr. Cozzens, a merchant 
supposed to be rich, failed, owing 
$100,000 confidential debts; he could 
not pay this, but with what he had, 
could secure its payment with a Life 
insurance. I proposed this plan to his 
creditors, and most of them consented, 
but a few preferred a small cash divi- 
dend. In less than two weeks he was 
dead, although he was apparently in 
perfect health when I proposed the in- 
surance on his life for the benefit of his 
creditors. His estate paid a very small 
percentage. 

I might recite many more instances 
that I am familiar with, which show 
the honorable employment of the Life 
insurance agent, as well as the value 
of Life insurance. 

J. H. McCorg te, 
120 Broadway, New York, 
Oct. 15, 1873. 








Business Potices, 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


Bo much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 


713 Washington Street. 
Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
euch as ihafile the skill of other physicians. 


Consuitetions on ALL diseases free of charge. 
233 











S£4V 5 THE CHILDREN! 


CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE! The Panic has 
Done tt! Several large invoices of Carpets have 
bees sent over to us trom the manufacturers to be 
closed out for cash at less than cost of production. 
100 rolls of the celebrated Quaker Wool Carpets 
at 75 cents. never before sold for less than $1. 
One invoice of 63 rolls Two- Ply at 62% cents. 
One invoice of 44 rolls ‘at 50 certs. 
One inyoice of 175 rolls Printed Carpets at 25 cents, 
Best English Tapestry Brussels at 125 cents. 
Second quality do, at $1, 
100 Drugget Squares, with borders, at half value. 
Brussels Carpets and Oil Cloths very much under 
yr eanren Pr 
One invoice of 200 rolls O11 Carpets, 20 cents. 
Also the usual Steck found in a first-class Carpet 
Store — all selling at the same low rate. 
The sale of these Carpets at these low panic 
prices will be confined to cash only. 

New ENGLAND CaRpEt Co., 
378 Washington street, Boston, 


336 Next building to Adams House. 





AINE CONFERENCE MINUTES of the fol- 

lowing years — 1843,— 1846,— 1848,— and any 

ear on to 1842. Persovs having the Minutes of 
e who are willing 





ve dates, to dispose of th. 
will please communicate with  A.8. LAD, ~~” 
330 Bidde‘ord, Me. 
— —— a errs, 





Money Letters from Oct. 18 to 25. 
W W Baldwin, J B Bean, SH Beale, W C Boy- 
den. J R Colgan, C W Cummings, F A Crafts, E 
Cranston, 8 K Crowell, A Clark, Child & Co. R 
Donkersley. 8 F Fulton, B Fisher. J Gallagher, 
C L Hagar, E D Hall, C Hatch, F Handy, R Hazle- 
ton. W 8 Jagger, H D Jellison. W Koener. NG 
Lippitt, D P Leavitt. CC McCabe, H V Moore. W 
D Nichols, A Noon. J 8 Paull, W L Pennell, C 
Preble. WN Richardson, GC Rand. JN Sack- 
ett, C Spaulding, P C Smith. J Tuttle, T B Tupper, 
ITaggart, N Webh, » B White, ¢ E Walker. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rey. J. 8. Thomas, Pine Brook, Morris Co., N.J. 








Church Register, 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


ROCKLAND DISTBICT—THIRD QUARTER. 


lin, Me. 

In Westerly. Bt. Oct. 4. by Rev. F. A. Crafts, 
Joseph Luffe to 8 EmmaJ. both of G 
ville, Conn.; same day, George P. 
Aunie Mortimer, both of Niantic, 8. I. - 


The Secular World. 


LATEST NEWS. 


We stop our press to announce the 
arrival in town of the distingaished La- 
bor Reformer, JOSEPH ARCH, president 
of the En National Agricultural 
Laborers’ Union. Mr. Arch comes to 
see what emigration to this country of- 
fers by way of amelioration to the con- 
dition of thousands of the laboring pop- 
ulation in England, for whose benefit 
he has been toiling many years. 

A reception was tendered Mr. A. by 
representatives of several of our Trades 
Unions on his arrival. The program of 
his movements was to visit New Hamp- 
shire Tuesday, attend a public meeting 








in Faneuil Hall Wednesday evening, |& W 


and sail for England Saturday (8th). 





DOMESTIC. 
Gold 108 1-4. 
Memphis is rapidly recoverir 
the pestilence. 


Twelve new coal sh>” z 
sunk in Olay county, PF vl being 


Conway, N. H.. has a peg factor 
which uses up 6° 1) cords of sa Bo birch 
every year I)’ making shoe peg strips. 
Sener the “odd things” in Ports- 
a .. N. H., might be mentioned a 
we atning rod put up by the veritable 


4g from 





December — West Waldoboro’, 6,7; Bristol Mills, 
13, 14; 8S. W. Waldoboro’, 15, eve., 16. 
{In full next week.) 
E. A. HE sens AUsEN. 
Thomaston, Oct. 29, 1873, 





APPORTIONMENTS TO THE SEVERAL 

CHARGES THROUGHOUT THE NEW ENG- 

LAND CONFERENCE, in aid of the Church Ex- 

tension Society. J. Scott, President. 
BOSTON DISTRICT. 

Boston — Bromfield St., $60; Church St., 32; First 
M. E. Church, 65; Tremont St., 75; Meridian St., 
34; Saratoga St., 29; Winthrop St., 65; Highlands, 
37; Broadway Church, 44; Dorchester St., 38; 
Revere St., 3; Hanover Street Mission, 3; Wash- 
ington St., 16; Dorchester Church, 29. Appleton, 5. 
Chelsea — Walnut S8t., 55; Mt. Beilingham, 41; Park 
St., 10. Allston, 16. Winthrop, 16, Jamaica Plain. 
13, Roslindale,10. Hyde Park, 26. Quincy Point, 
16, Dedham, 18. South Walpole, 13, Newton, 39: 
Newton Upper Falls 20; Newton Lower Falls, 17; 
Newtonville, 32. Auburndale, 20. Highlandville, 
15, Natick, 28. Ashland, 24. Cochituate, 16. Sax- 
onville, 20, Holliston, 20. Hopkinton, 16. Milford, 
21. West Medway, 2. Franklin, 11. South Fra- 
mingham,13. Mendon, 11. Westboro’, 18. Marl- 
boro’, 20. Rock Bottom, 13. Sudbury,11. Hudson, 
20, Maynard, 16. Windsor Street, 2. Egleston 
Square, 3. 

LYNN DISTRICT. 

Lynn, Common Street, 58; St. Paul's, 41; South 
Bt., 28; Maple St., 24; Boston St.,39. Swampscott, 
16, Chariestown, Trinity, 44; Union Church, 32. 
Somerville, Webster A venue, 32; E. Somerville, Lb, 
Cambridge, Trinity, 32; Harvard St.,41: North Av- 
enne, 24; Uottage St., 8. Lowell, St. Paul’s, 32; 
Worthen 8t., 41; Central Church, 39. Graniteville, 
13. W. Chelmsford, 10. Woburn, 2. Stoneham, 
24, Reading, 17. Wakefield, 20. Malden, 36. Ma- 
plewood, 10. Melrose, 26. Medford, 30. Winches- 
ter, 8 E. Saugus, 28. Cliftondale, 16. Salem, 31; 
Wesley Chapel, 16. Beverly, 23. Marblehead, 21. 
Peabody, 21. Waltham, 24, Watertown, 20, Wes- 
ton, 15, Ipswich, 20, Newburyport, Washington 
St., 15; Purchase St., 16, Byfield, 18. Gloucester, 
Elm St., 20; Riverdale, 15. Rockport, 20. Bay 
View, 18. Topsfield, 16. N. Andover, 15. Grove- 
land, ll. Ballardvale, ll. 8. Lawrence, 13. Tap- 
leyville, 13. Tower Hill, 16. Winter Hill, i6, Ar- 
lington, 13, Carlisle, 10, 


WORCESTER DISTRICT. 

Worcester — Trinity Church, $45; Laurel St., 25; 
Grace Church, 40; Webster Square, 20; Union Hill, 
20. Shrewsbury, 13. New England Village, 10. 
Millbury, 16. East Douglass, 13. Whitinsville, 13, 
Leicester, 13. Cherry Valley, 13. Oxford, 20, Web- 
ster, 25. Dudley,5. Southbridge,20. Charlton, 11. 
Spencer, 17. Brookfield, 17; North Brookfield, 14. 
Warren, 16. Monson, 16, Wales,11. Athol Depot, 
21. South Royalston, 10, Ware, 16. Hardwick, 3. 
Barre. 8. Hubbardston, 13. East Templeton, “14. 
Winchendon, 21. Ashburnham, 19. Fitchburg, 24; 
Day Street, 16. L ter, 24. L burg, 16. 
Townsend, 11. E. Pepperell, 7. ‘Clinton, 20. Oak- 
dale, 16. Princeton, 10, Gardner, 16. Ayer, I3. 

SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT. 

Springfield, Florence St., $32; State St., 32; Trin- 
ity, 49; Central Church, 22, East Longmeadow, 11. 
Wilbrabam,l4; S. Wilbraham, 12. Jenksville, 0. 
Ludlow, 13, Chicopee, 22; Chi Falls, 13. Hol- 
yoke, 24. Hadley,5; 8S. Hadley Fulls,10. Feeding 
Hills, 10. Westfield, 32; Westfield, West Parish 
and Southwick, 13. Russell and H., 10. Blandford, 
10; N. Blandford, 5, Chester, 11. 8. Worthington, 
ll. Montg y, 5. South pton, 13, Easthamp- 
ton, 16. Northampton, 32. Florence, 16. Wil- 
liamsburgh, 16. Charlemont,10. Heath, 9. Rowe, 
3. Coleraine, 16, Shelburne Falls and Buckland, 
16. Greenficld, 20. Turner's Falls and Miller’s 
Falls, 20. Leyden, 3. Bernardston, 3. Gil, 3. 
8. Deerfield, 11, Conway, 16. North New Salem,5. 
N. Prescott, 3. 8. Athol, 10, Dana, 5. Palmer, 16. 
Belchertown, 14; 8. Belchertown, 13. Pelham, 11. 
Enfieid, 11. N. Amherst, 3. 














NOTICE. —The next Monthly Meeting for the 
Promotion of Holiness, for the people of Portland 
and vicinity, will be held in Biddeford, on the after- 
noon and evening of Nov. 10. There will be preach- 
ing at2 Pp. M., by Rey. I. Luce, and a Social Meet- 
ing in the evening. 





The Methodist Episcopal Chapel at West Med- 
ford will be dedicated Nov. 5, at 74% P.M. Rev 
Andrew McKeown, D. D., will [preach the Dedica- 
tory Sermon, F. J. WAGNER. 





Acknowledgments. 


The Methodist Society of Solon Village. Me., 
aided by their friends, have placed in the tower 
of their church a fine-toned bell, weighing 1,244 
pounds. Among the donors from abroad who have 
generously aided us, and to whom we tender our 
hearty acknowledgments, are Obed J. Wilson, of 
Cincinnati, $100; Hon. Lot M. Morrill, $30; Ex- 
Gov. Coburn, $25; Judge Peters, $10: and E. C. 
Brett, $5, From our village, Heman Whipple and 
Jonah 8. Longley. $100 each; Absalom Parkman 
and Fdmund Coolidge, $30 each; Jotham Williams 
and Dr. Kinsman, $20 each. To these were added, 
with equal generosity, smaller sums, amounting in 
all to $634. The good Lord bless the donors. 

We desire to express our most hearty thanks to 
our friends in this place for their kindness to us, 
expressed by the very liberal donation of money 
and provisions presented to us on Tuesday, Oct. 21. 
We trust that the pleasure enjoyed upom that ecca- 
sion may be the means of cementing prayerful 
souls for more perfect union for earnest work in the 
Master’s vineyard. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. P. ADAMS. 

Townsend, Oct. 24, 1873, 








fMarriages. 








In this city, Sunday evening, Oct, 26, in the Han- 
a — ss E eoeepet Church, by Rev. 
. A. Ames, Jose; . Hleds to Mrs. Jane li 
both of Boston. _— 

In Chek Oct, 21, by Rev. L. B. Bates, Charles 
J. Brown to Miss Mary O. Russell, both of Newt n; 
Oct. 24, David F. Harding, of Boston, to Mrs, Anna 


Oct. 2. by Rev. G. Sutherland, Dan- 
jel W. Williams. of Southbridge, to Miss Mazoria 
Sutherland, of Chelsea, daughter of the officiating 
clergyman. 

in the Congregationalist Church, Hyde Park, Oct. 
29, by Rev. E. A. Manning, Geo B., oldest son of 
the late Daniel Warren, to Miss Mary F. Cook, 
only daughter of Harvey P. Cook, all offi 

In Grantville, Oct. 21, by Key. E. Cooke, D. 
Nenry Wilson, of New York city, to Louise M. 
Wilson, of Grantville, granddaughter of the late 
Father et gg 

In Methuen, t. 25, by Rev. George J. Judkins, 
Fred. 8. Pearson to Miss Sylvia D. Newbegin, both 





Muititu.decef them suffer, linger, and die, b 
of Pin- 


Worms The only known remedy for these 
gpost troubteseme and dangerous ef all worms in 
, a or wdéxits, is Dr. uld’s Pin-Worm 

P- 


"“anely yegetabie; sure death to all 
tharticand beneficial 


Tues: a valu ete ca to bealth. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & ©0., Boston | both 





Winrer’s DEATH WARRANTS are neglected 
and colds. die at this season 


; they peraiit these ailments to tak 
e 
thelr fatal course in 5 


course ins‘ead of cu: them promptly 

as they always might do, with Hale's Honey of 

forehound Yar. Crittenton’s,7 Sixth Avenne, 
Bold by all Dc 


uggists. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 


In Rehoboth. Oct. 21, by Rev. E. F. Smith, Fran- 
cis M. Perry to Miss Emma F. Thrasher, woth of 
Rehoboth 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church, North Reho- 
both, Oc the same, George H. Ra 


In Hubbardston. Aug. 2, by Rev. T. B. Treadwell, 
Eltiott to Mary E. Hunting, both of 
Barre: Aug. 2%, by the same, Arthur W. Mitchell to 
Fo both of Garduer: Sept. 2, 
to Mrs. Caroline 





Episevpol Church in Greenland, 

° y Rev. J. F, Adams, assisted by 
Rev. H. Montgomery, Albion A. Smith, of Newing- 
ten, to Miss Nellie M. Adame, of Greenland; Oct, }, 
Ctarence Marden to Miss Ejla B, Berry, of Green- 


a 





t. 28, ndall, jr. 
Se i aien BD. Whenten, bec of Herts melee 


senjamin Franklin, and the oldest win- 
dow glass in America. 


Hiram Aldrich of Dalton, N. H., 
raised 14,000 pounds of hops on an 
acre, and sold them for 40 eents— 
$560. 

Cannel] coal has been discovered in 
the Rock Creek hills, Montana, some 
ten miles from Deer Ledge city. 


A ship of the ‘* Old Line” Liverpool 
packets recently arrived at New York 
without a pound of iron on freight — 
something which has not occurred for 
forty years. 


The number of convicts in the Maine 
State prisen is so small that the amount 
of work is materially diminished, and 
$20,000 will be required to cover this 
year’s deficit. 

The Rev. Dr. Thayer, of Newport, 
R. I., has declined the offer of a pension 
of $1,000 a year from his parish. 


Theodore Tilton has been expelled 
from Plymouth Church for refusing to 
appear before the committee and testify 
in the Beecher scandal case. 


The receipts from spirits for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1873, were $52,- 
095,505 — an excess of $3,000,000 over 
the amount for the fiscal year of 1872. 


Edward{S. Stokes was convicted on 
the 29th October, of manslaughter in 
the third degree, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for four years at Sing Sing. 


Laboring on the water works at 
Springfield has been suspended, owing 
to the difficulty experienced in selling 
bonds of the city. 


There seems to be little doubt but 
that the settlement of the Geneva award 
question will be the chief subject for dis- 
cussion at the opening of the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


The State Normal Art School will be 
opened for the examination of candi- 
dates on the 6th inst., at 33 Pemberton 
Square, in this city. 


New York building firms having de- 
termined to reduce the wages of masons 
and bricklayers to $3.50, and laborers 
to $2 per day of eight hours, have pro- 
vided against a strike by obtaining 
workmen from the Eastern States. 


A Cairo school-teacher thrashed a 
boy nearly to death, the other day, be- 
cause the lad could not multiply ‘* sixty- 
three” by ‘‘seven.” The crowd multi- 
plied around the teacher until he won't 
get out of bed for a month. 


A despatch from Spain announces the 
total defeat of the Carlists under Tris- 
tanz by the national troops. The in- 
surgents were scattered, and fled in all 
directions, 


One of the effects of the panic has 
been the throwing out of employment of 
at least 20,000 working girls at Newark, 
from different factories. It is estimated 
that 100,000 persons will be out of work 
in New York city before Dec. 1st. 


It is stated that the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, and St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Northern Railroads will reduce the sal- 
aries of all employees, from the Presi- 
dent down, 10 per cent. Similar re- 
ductions are reported from all parts of 
the country. 


The great railroad tunnel in St. Louis 
is progressing rapidly. The two spans 
of the arches of the tunnel are fourteen 
feet clear, and the height seventeen 
feet. Fifteen hundred men and 200 
teams are employed in the work. 


The aggregate number of patents ap- 
plied for in the United States in 1872, 
was 18,243. This was an excess of 
4,171 over the combined number applied 
for in twenty-three other countries enu- 
merated by the British Patent Office. 
The number applied for in France was 
only 4,872, in Great Britain 3,970, and 
Belgium 1,921. 


The colored citizens of New York 
city, on the 31st ult., tendered a recep- 
tion to Lord Alfred Churchill, of Eng- 
land, whose efforts in behalf of the col- 
ored race in Africa are historical. The 
large hall of Cooper Institute, where 
the reception took place, was well filled. 


Brigham Young’s new house is to be 
on a scale of unusual splendor, if the 
Salt Lake Tribune is right when it de- 
clares that it will be ‘‘one of the mest 
gorgeous and costly residences any- 
where between sunrise and sunset.” 


The new Post Office at New York, 
for the construction of which the Goy- 
ernment has appropriated $7,500,000, 
will be ready by the 4th of July. No 
wood is to be used in its construction, 
granite, iron and brick being the prin- 
cipal materials; 14,000,000 brick have 


”| already been used in it. 


Anonymous charity is the best of all 
charity. On Monday there appeared 
in The London Times’ advertising sheet 
acknowledgements of gifts to charities 
from twelve anonymous donors to the 
amount of $60,000. One of these anon- 
mous donors was thanked for the fifth 
time for a fifth gift ef $5,000. 


Rev. J. L. Donthit, of Shelbyville, 
Ill., on Honesty in Politics and Relig- 
ion, says truthfully, ‘‘’ keep religion 
out of politics,’ has been the cry of 
many. No! I say, with another; ‘let 
us have more religion in politics, and 
less politics in religion.” 





One of the 
said to have expressed 
tion at the Stokes verdict. 


at the Tombs is 
indigna- 
** Why, be- 


i|fore now,” exclaimed the wrathy offi- 


cial, “‘ I have seen a man taken from 
this place and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment for stealing money to 
keep his family from starving ! " —New 
York Herald. 

p indian raiv,, aré ¥éported near Fort 
-wenmond, Texas, aid on the Central 
mail station in that State. The Choc- 
taw legislative council has adjourned 
once more without fulfilling the treat 

of 1866, requiring them to make citi- 
zens of the negroes formerly held by 
them as slaves. 


A meeting of the committce on the 
plans and architecture of the American 
Centennial Exposition was held on the 
8ist ult., to decide upon the four best 
plans for the exposition buil@ings. The 
party having the best plan receives 
$4,000, and the oth urs $3,000, $2,000 
and $1,000 resP* ctively, according to 
their merits, ~ 


The great manufacturing firm of A. 


| W. “sprague, {of Providence, which 
S'Ve”, employment to about 8,000 per- 
8°"1s, has suspended, and part of their 
paper went to protest on the 31st ult. 
The New York house of Hoyt, Sprague 
& Co. has also failed to meet its obliga- 
tions. As the assets of these firms are 
known to be more than double their li- 
abiiities, it is confidently expected 
that they will shortly resume. 


The Vineyard Gazelle says the at- 
tempt to open a boat channel through 
the South beach was completely 
thwarted by the recent storm. The 
combined labors of two United States 
engineers, a couple of dredging ma- 
chines, and an unlimited number of 
men and teams, for the space of up- 
ward of two months, were almost in a 
moment brought to naught. 


Father Phelan, a priest of St. Louis, 
Mo,, having publicly expressed the 
opinion that the pupils in the public 
schools graduate to become horse 
thieves and blasphemous scoundrels 
generally, is pertinently reminded by 
the Democrat of that city that he him- 
self received his instruction in one of 
St. Louis’ public schools. 


There is said to be a can of nitro-gly- 
cerine buried in the Capitol Square at 
Raleigh, N. Carolina, where it was se- 
creted just before the surrender, but 
the exact place of concealment has 
been lost, and no one dares dig for it, 
as the blow of a pick might send the 
digger skywards; and so it will sleep 
until a bapPy chance or more dreadful 
accident shall reveal its hiding-place. 


Professor Strong, of the Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J., is 
organizing an expedition to Egypt and 
the Holy Land. It will start about 
Christmas, and will consist of engi- 
neers, artists, scientists, and a select 
party of tourists, all under charge of 
Professor Strong, assisted by Professor 

Norman and Mr. George May 
Powell. 


In Dover, last week, a $100 bill ac- 
tually paid debts amounting to $1,000, 
and within eight hours returned to the 
man who first paid it out in the morn- 
ing. It happened that A owed B $100. 
He paid it. B owed C $100, so he paid 
the bill overtohim. Thus it went, and 
the ninth gentleman to whom it was 
paid happening to owe A $100, paid it 
over to him, so that it paid all these 
debts and came back to its original 
owner. Thisisafact. If money could 
be kept moving in this way the times 
would scon be easier. 


Rey. Dr. Stone, of San Francisco, 
gives credit to the press as follows : — 
‘* The newspaper is more feared to-day 
in Congressional halls and the places 
of corruption and villainy, than laws 
and courts, the stings of conscience 
and the thunders of divine wrath. God 
isa great way off, and the Judgment 
waits; but the ubiquitous; reporter 
thrusts his sharp gaze into all overt 
and hidden schemes, an unerring de- 
tective. The pestilent spy will tell all 
he sees —tell it on the housetops— print 
for a nation of readers.” 


A negro minister widower, who mar- 
ried rather sooner than some of the sis- 
ters thought proper and beco ning, ex- 
cused himself thus: ‘* My dear breth- 
ren and sisters, my grief was greater 
than I could bear. I turned every way 
for peace and comfort, but none came. 
I searched the Scriptures from Genisee 
to Reverlations, and found plenty of 
promises to the widder, but narry one 
to the widderer. And so I took it that 
the Lord didn’t waste sympathy on a 
man when it was in his power to com- 
fort himself, and having a first-rate 
chance to marry in the Lord, I did so 
again. Besides, brethren, I considered 
that poor Betsey was just as dead as she 
would ever be.” 


FOREIGN. 


The Bank of England has advanced 
its minimum rate of discount to 8 per 
cent. 


The English people imported eggs 
to the amount of almost $10,000 during 
the past nine months. 


Advices from all parts of the province 
of Bengal, India, show the crops are 
failing, and that the impending famine 
cannot be averted. 


The total yield of coal in Nova Scotia 
for nine months to the present time, is 
773,428 tons, being an increase of 145,- 
959 tons over the same period last year. 


There is another panic in Vienna. 
The government is endeavoring to ef- 
fect a settlement of financial difficul- 
ties. 


A letter from Borna, dated August 
12, says Dr. Livingstone is a prisoner 
in Central Africa, held by a savage 
tribe, and is unable to pay the ransom 
demanded for his release. 


The passengers carried by the rail- 
ways of Great Britain in 1872, reached 
the enormous total of 423,000,000. The 
total number carried in 1850 was only 
78,854,422. The increase is mainly 
owing to the construction of under- 
ground lines leading out of the large 
cities. 

Prince Bismarck has been reappoint- 
ed president of the Prussian ministry in 
place of Gen. Von Roon. It is under- 
stood that his restoration carries with it 
contro! of the whole Cabinet, which he 
demanded previous to his resignation 
some time ago. 


The last rail of the international bridge 
over the Niagara River at Buffalo, was 
laid last Sun¢ay, completing an all rail 
communication via the Grand Trunk 
Railroad between Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Several trips over the Gr’t. 
Western and Mich. Central sections of 
this mammoth line, have assured us that 
their patrons get the maximum of at- 
tention and care for their comfort at the 
lowest passage tariff.—[Ep. HERALD.] 





The Jesuits quitted their establish- 
ments in Rome on the 2d inst., and will 
go to private houses. The Father-Gen-* 
eral of the society proceeds to Belgium. 
The total amount invested by the Ger- 
man government in the United States 
funded loan, is $18,000,000, 
$8,000,000 were negotiated duzips th 
present month, * 


” ‘Phe trial of the Tichborne claimants 





it is ex d that important witnesses 
will vot gee ba from America. 


A new r, edited by women, has 
been established at Puebla, Mexico, 
and a Catholic priest, who has recently 
married, is contributing to it a series 
of articles against the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

News has been received of the death 
at Quito, Ecuador, in June last, of Dr. 
William Jameson, an eminent natural- 


Quito as a professor of chemistry and 
botany in the university. 


The Carlist soldiers wear over their 
hearts an oval piece of flanr.el, upon 
which is embroidered a heart surround- 
ed by a chain, and the insctiption, * do 
not harm me, for the heart of Jesus is 
with me.” This they consider a charm 
against bullets. 


Prince Bismarck has resolved to sum- 
mon the Roman Catholic bishops who 
refuse to comply with the government 
regulations relative to ecclesiastics, to 
tender their resignation. 


The death of the Right Honorable Sir 
William Bovill, lord chief-justice of the 
court of common pleas, is announced. 
He presided at the first Tichborne trial. 


The two Georgia ladies, Mrs. Camp- 
bell and Mrs. Chambres, an account of 
whose marvelous good fortune in fall- 
ing heir to an estate of $12,000,009 in 
France was published some time since, 
sailed from Charleston Friday for Eu- 
rope, in company with an old citizen 
and a prominent lawyer of Augusta. 


It is reported that the marriage of 
the Duke of Edinburgh to Princess 
Maria of Russia, will be solemized ac- 
cording to the forms of the Church of 
England, and that the Dean of Canter- 
bury will go to St. Petersburg to per- 
form the ceremony. 

During the storm of the 8th inst., 
three Spanish gun-boats were wrecked 
‘at Guantanamo, one at Sagua-in- 
Grande, and two at Batabano, Cuba. 
These boats were all built at New York 
in 1869. 


The English railroads carried 400,- 
000,000 passengers last year, and 
report 213 killed and 323 wounded of 
their own employees, and 1,500 ac- 
cidents to passengers. The Prussian 
railways carried over 62,000,000, and 
report 782 accidents. 


Marshal Bazaine has not, it seems, 

roduced very favorable impressions by 
bis replies to the DucD’Aumale’s inter- 
rogations. Indeed, there is a growing 
conviction in Europe that the prisoner 
has thus far done nothing towards 
clearing himself from his serious po- 
sition. 

The Cvuurt of St. James has gone 
into mourning for three weeks on ac- 
count of the death of the King of Sax- 
ony. 

Prince Ilassan, the Khedive’s third 
son, who was educated at Oxford Uni- 
versity, where he graduated and also 
received the honorary degree of D. C. 
L., is at Berlin, pursuing his military 
studies, having received a lieutenant’s 
commission in a Prussian regiment of 
artillery. 


The remains of the late King John of 
Saxeny, were deposited in a tomb in 
the royal chapel on the Ist. King 
Albert and his brother were present. 
The Queen of England was represented 
by Prince Alfred, the Emperor of Ger- 
many by Prince Frederick William, 
and the Emperor of Austria by the 
Arch-duke Charles Louis. Numerous 
German princes were also present. 


The.government organs in the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian provinces declare that 
by the means of the alliance of the 
three Emperors and the King of Italy, 
the peace of Europe is secured for a 
long time to come. Let us hope so. 


The Japanese, alive to the value of 
improvements. Railways, telegraph 
lines and gasworks have been brought 
into use, and one of the lines of tele- 
graph, not at last accounts completed. 
is no less then 830 miles long. The 
authorities at Hakodade have taken ad- 
vantage of the late fire to straighten 
and widen the streets, and a new style 
of building, similar to the European, 
has been adopted for some of the pub- 
lic structures. 


The final reply of the Count de Cham- 
bord to the deputations of the Royalists 
is published. He refuses to make any 
of the concessions asked. He upholds 
his hereditary rights to the throne of 
France, and announces his adherence to 
the white flag. The publication of the 
letter has created intense excitement 
throughout France, and in view of tke 
decisive stand taken by De Chambord, 
all chances for a Legitimist monarchy 
are considered ended. 





Prmeces, Eruptions, Roven Skin. 
—The system being put under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery for a few weeks, the skin 
becomes smooth, clear, soft, and vel- 
vety, and being illuminated with the 
glow of perfect health from within, true 
beauty stands forth in all its glory. 
Nothing ever presented to the public as 
a beautifier of the complexion ever gave 
such satisfaction for this purpose as this 
discovery. The effects of all medicines 
which operate upon the system through 
the medium of the blood are necessarily 
somewhat slow, no matter how good 
the remedy employed. While one to 
three bottles clear the skin of pimples, 
blotches, eruptions, yellow spots, come- 
dones, or ‘* grubs,” a dozen may possi- 
bly be required to cure some cases 
bent the system is rotten with scrofu- 
lous or virulent blood poisons. The 
cure of all these diseases, however, 
from the commen pimple to the worst 
scrofula is, with the use of this most po- 
tent agent, only a matter of time. Sold 
by alPdruggists. 





Tue Home Savines BANK in Ma- 
sonic Temple received three millions 
three hundred and nine thousand dol- 
lars during the year ending the 1st of 
October. Its seventh semi-annual divi- 
dend, at the rate of 7 per cent per an- 
num, was added to the accounts of the 
depositors Oct. Ist, and will receive 
six months interest, if not viously 
withdrawn, in April next. All deposits 
made in this institution this week, will 
receive five months interest in April 
next. 

The bank will be open till 9 o'clock 
Saturday evening, Nov. ist, to receive 
deposits. 





is adjourned until November 17, when} 


ist, who resided for many years ix, 17 


bear as the double torment of Rupture 
aeerties by using the metal sprir Wg 

ss. The new Elastic Truss ‘4.0, 
never be taken off till tne prtient is 
cured. It ig worn with esse. Sold 
ches), and sent by ma‘ anywhere, and 
Circulars sent free on applicalion b 


The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 
way, N. Y. City. as 





To aid in making Chur ¢h Parlors at- 
tractive to the young, * apply them lib- 
erally with games of. Ayijude. If the 
sewing circle or s0 siable is to meet at 
our se, get at once Avilude, or 
ame of Birds. Sold by all dealers, or 
sent post-pa'.4, on receipt of seventy- 
five cents, gy West & Lee, Worcester, 
Mass. 

‘“Fintertaining and instructive.” — 
ZiC,x'3 HERALD. 329 2t 





BREAK IN SEWING MACHINE PRICES. 
—Our readers will be interested to 
learn that the FLORENCE COMPANY 
have responded to the general call for 
lower prices for sewing machines, and 
will henceforth sell their well-known 
and superior machines at a reduction 
of from 30 to 40 per cent. from former 
prices. 





A. N. Hardy’s satin-finished Photo- 
graphs, for beauty and attractiveness, 
are everything the most difficult could 
wish. He makes a specialty of taking 
large-sized photographs from life sub- 
jects, groups, etc. 
up large copies from small pictures, 
and finishing them in ink, oil, or water 
colors. Call and see specimens, at 22 
Winter Street. 





In last week's issue of this paper 
may be seen the advertisement of 
Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, situa- 
ted on Canal and Friend Streets. Most 
of their furniture is made under their 
own eye, and for its delicacy of finish 
and elegance of style we have never 
seen it surpassed. 





CoLtGaTE & Co's new perfume for 
handkerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet, ” 
will be appreciated by all who have 
enjoyed the delicate and peculiar fra- 
grance of their toilet soap of the same 
name, which is universally popular. 

27 





Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, etc.. 
will certainly yield to the great altera- 
tive effects of the VEGETINE. 








THE NEW 
Sunday School Song Book 


ROYAL DIADEM 


CONTAINS 
HYMNS ESPECIALLY 
TO THE 
International Lessons 
For 1873 and 1874, 


TOGETHER WITH AN INDEX PREPARED 
FUR THE CONVENIENCE OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND CHORISTERsS. 

t#- Provision is Made for Every Lesson. 
0 


ROYAL DIADEM 


Is sold by the leading Booksellers all over the world. 


Retail Price, 35 cents ; ¢30 por 
copies. 


¢@~ Ask your Bookseller for it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRApBURy,) 


NEW YORE AND CHICAGO. 
332 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demané of the 
times the FLORENCE SEWING MA- 
CHINE CO. have determinei to 
REDUCE PRICES, 
and will hereafter sell their $65 Machine 

Sor $45, and other styles in proportin. 

THE FLORENCE 

is the ONLY Sewing Machine that feed 
the work backward and forward, or to right 
and left, as the purchaser may prefer, It 
has been greatly IMPROVED AND SIM- 
PLIFIED, and is far better than any other 
machine in the market. 


Iv Is NOW THE CHEAPEST! 
Florence, Mass., Nov. 1, °73. Agents 
Wanted. 334 


ADAPTED 














Maine Wesleyan Seminarv 


AND 
Female College. 


The Winter term of this Institution will com- 


Few afflictions make life so hard to| 


Also, of throwing |f 





-MENEELY’S BELLS, 


THE GENUINE 


TROY CHURCH BELLS, 


known ty the public since 1826 ; which have ac. 
Wetted 2 Heaton unequaled by any anda sale 
ex ef all others ;— including more than 
seventy and poets. One thousand testimoni- 
als received during last six years. Every bell 
made of best copper and tin and formally war- 


NEW ‘PATENT ROTARY FIXTURES. 
Catalogues Free. 


ncies. P.O. Address, either Troy or 


N 
- ooN. XN. E.A& @. R. MENEELY, 


West 
20eow 








Fine toned, low ‘price, warranted; circulars sent 
‘ee. 


BLYMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.) Cincinnati, O. 
Office and Works 664-694 West Eighth Street. 


244 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior grade of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
Illv strated Catalogue sent free. 273 








BUCKEYE PELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1837, 










Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
wt Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 

Iltustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinna , 


CHURCH BELLS, 


[Established in 1820.] 


LLIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Heury 

N. Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weight required, single or in chimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior manner 
tor which this establishment bas so long been 
noted. Address WILLIAM BLAKE & CO., Cor. Al- 
len, Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 


306 


The Oldest Established Foundry in 


22 








America, 
HOLBROOK AND SON, 
2 Proprietors. 


A. D. 1816. East Medway, Mass. 
All Bells fully warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed- 
Over 10,000 now in use, Illustrated Circular 
sent upon application. 335 eow 


BIBLE - SCHOOL SONGS, 


BY 


Mrs. KNAPP and Dr. VINCENT, 


Ta 
THIS NEW SINGING-BOOK is 


one of the VERY BEST, and decidedly 
THE CHEAPEST, Sunday-School Mu- 











sic and Hymn Book in the market, It 
contains New and Exquisite Pieces, by 
Mrs. KNAPP, W. H. DOANE, P. P. 
BLISS, ALFRED TAYLOR, and others. 
It contains some of the sweetest ‘* Old 
Pieces,” by the above-named authors, 
and has besides several pages devoted 
to the Standar Hymns, that can never 
be sung too often! ‘Rock of Ages,” 
‘* Portuguese Hymn,” etc. 


The Price is only 
15 CENTS : SINGLE COPY. 
@1.50 Per Dozen, or 
#10 Per Hundred. 
Send fur Specimen Copies at 
once, 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., 


Boston. 





H. P. TORSEY, LL. D., President. : 


mence Dee. 1, (instead of Noy. 24, as previous! 
advertised.) and will continue thirteen weeks. 


328 








For Circular address the Secretary, 
J. L. MORSE, 


. Seoretary of Trustees. 
Kent's Hill, Oct, 29, 1873, 335 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 





Immense Success of Ditson & Co.'s } 
Collection of Organ Music, Sataeina ” 


“The Organ at Home.” 


YO MUSICAL HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT 
IT for * contains over 200 selections of the most 


Peep ariok” of the day, well arranged for the 


-~r Pipe Organ. Contains everythin 
wich is so-calles ve 7 Ld 
i” popular” — melodies of the day, 
marches, wa.tzes,~iontaries, vari e3 





An old and well established Seminary for ‘adies 
and ,entlemen,prepares for —— and Scientifile 
Schools, for Busi life or for aching. Mus 
Fine Arts and Commercial Department all in , 
cessful operation. Instruction in Telegraphing/0- 
cluding the “hemistry, Battery, etc. Winter erm 
commences Dee. 3. For catalogues address, 

335 Rev. E. COOKE, D. D., PrincPal. 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. | 








Bucksport Seminayy. 


Winter Term commences Nov. 26 ari continues 
twelve weeks. For further informa/on, address 
the Principal, 

Rev. GEO. FORSYTH, A. M. 
335 


East Greenwich Academy, 


EAST GREENWICH: &. I. 


A first-class school for both sexes, under the pat- 
ronage of Boston University, 2ius cal department, 
in charge of the New Eniand Cons. of Music, 
Boston. Location unsurp«8sed for bealthfalness 
and beauty, on the direcrfoute Boston to New 
York. Rates for board and tuition exceptionally 
low WI*TER TERM’ OPENS DECEMBER 2, Ad- 
dress Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Principal. 336 








*“*SECRET OF SUCCESS IN WALL ST.” 
32 pages. Buils. Bears. Profits on puts and calls,” 
costing $1 to $100. Mailed for a vy VALENTINE 
TumBuiper & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 39 Wen 
N.Y. 





Agents Wanted for 


ICrosseCrown| 


THE SPIRIT AND POWER of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, as illustrated in the Suffermngs and Trivmhs 
of His followers. A nobler, sweeter. and more thril- 
ling story is not to be found tn all the whole range 








the best engravings of Sartain and Iliman, and 
— bound in the highest and latest style of 
the art. The most beautiful and attractive 


of history. Magnificently illustrated on steel, with { 


k | Maps mailed free by addressing O. ee 


ations, trans- 
Fea ott pew gered airs, gems of Handel, 
sic from Beethoven’s Adi? fact. the best of ail mu- 
Waltz. First edition sold2’, © Strauss’ Danune 


- 2 weeks after public a- 
Son oe Mearns now read * Price, $2.50 Boards 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF ~Ts0n & CO’. 


GEMS OF STRAugs, 


which contains literally the gems of «. . 
Waltzes, Mazurkas, etc., and is to-day the®¥5® 

popular music book in America — over 20,000 corer 
having been sold in 10 months. Price, $2.50; i. 
Cloth, $3. 


GREAT SALE OF 


THE STANDARD. 


This gs Church Music Book by L.O. EMERSON 
and H.R. PALMER has double the merit, and is likely 
to have double the sale of common books by one 
composer. The works of either gentleman have 
sold by the Hundred Thousand, and the STAND- 
ARD will continue to be call d for until every Choir, 
HH Sa Class, and Convention are supplied. Price, 


PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 
5 





RICH FARMING LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap! 


THE BEST INVESTMENT! 
No Fluctuations! Always Improving in 
Value ! 


The WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY is wade by the 
advance in REAL ESTATE. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


Millions of acres of the finest lands on the Conti- 
nent in EASTERN NEBRASKA. how for sale — many 
% them never tefore in market — at prices that 

EFY COMPETITION. 


Five and Ten Years’ Credit Given, wi:h Interest at Six pe’ 
cent. 





The Land Grant Bonds of the Company taken a! 
rforlavds, They can now be purchased al 4 
arge discount. 

¢#- Full particulars given, new Guide with S, 
LAND CoMMiScIONER U. P.R 





ever offered to Agents. For circulars, with full 
description, addres- JONES BROTHERS &Co., Phila- 
delphia,or Ch.cago. 336 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. i 
32 





PROVIDENT LIFE 


ASSETS, - - - 


Mortality. Prudent, straightforward and 


Similar to the “Friends Provident” of England. 


Business Men wanted as Agents. 


AND TRUST (0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OVER $2,500,000. 
Riski not confined to Friends. Lov: rates of 


economical management, Strictly Mutual. 
270 lamo- 
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